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CITY  GUILDS  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  every  great  city  contained 
-associations  of  skilled  workmen,  bound  together  into 
companies  which  were  called  Guilds.  These  Guilds 
were  designed  to  protect  the  workman  against  assault 
and  against  interruptions,  to  preserve  and  extend  their 
privileges,  to  provide  for  needy  members  and  for  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  to  pray  for  deceased  members. 
They  had  a  further  important  function  in  training  men 
to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and,  when  it  pleased 
them,  for  the  King.  They  exacted  subscriptions  from 
their  members,  they  jealously  guarded  entrance  into 
their  charmed  circle  to  those  only  who  were  properly 
skilled,  of  good  repute,  and  who  had  served  a  long 
term  of  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  or  craft.  Herein 
they  became  powerful,  were  courted  by  kings  and 
princes,  and,  being  corporate  bodies,  became  stronger 
every  year.  In  return  for  their  services  to  the  city  they 
were  usually  allowed  to  send  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  into  the  City  Council,  and  they  were  able  to 
demand  frequent  and  profitable  privileges  and  monopo¬ 
lies  from  monarchs  who  had  been  helped  by  their 
.train  bands. 

Thus  in  1615,  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Guild  of  Apothecaries  in  London.  They  were  privileged 
■to  elect  a  Master  Warden  and  other  members  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rights  of  the  Corporation.  They  became  one 
-of  the  recognised  City  Companies,  attained  pro*perty, 
partly  by  their  own  activities  and  partly  by  thr  dona- 
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tions  of  affluent  members.  They  erected  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Banqueting  Chamber  to  entertain  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  well  as  their  own  brethren,  and  built  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  preparation  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  as 
well  as  Examination  Halls.  In  reward  for  their  lofty 
civic  spirit,  and  in  remembrance  of  many  noble  feasts, 
they  were  afterwards  privileged  to  examine  every  per¬ 
son  who  might  vrish  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  the 
City  of  London  or  within  seven  miles  of  it. 

The  first  Dublin  Apothecary  of  whom  we  have 
record  came  over  with  Henry  II.  He  complains  dole¬ 
fully  to  the  King  that  the  barbarous  Irish  do  not 
appreciate  or  purchase  his  choice  and  potent  drugs,  and 
he  makes  a  claim — which  one  hopes  was  successful — for 
a  royal  grant  in  consideration  of  his  having  left  the 
loval  Citv  of  London. 

In  due  time  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Dublin 
resulted  in  the  constant  presence  of  so  large  an  English 
element  that  times  wTere  much  more  prosperous  for 
loyal  apothecaries.  They  became  so  important  as  to* 
constitute  with  the  surgeons  the  Guild  of  St.  Ma^y 
Magdalene,  which  one  finds  one  of  the  strongest  city 
guilds  in  1484. 

Troublous  times  followed.  There  came  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess  and  James  I.,  and  many  a  tumult  occurred 
w’ithin  the  city  wTalls,  and  many  of  the  older  guilds 
melted  aw'ay,  but  the  Apothecaries  still  survived,  and 
when  many  Dublin  citizens  looked  with  longing  eyes  to 
James  II.  as  one  likely  to  help  his  faithful  city,  he  SO' 
far  favoured  the  Apothecaries  as  to  grant  them  in  1087 
a  charter,  and  did  therein  create  a  new  body,  corporate 
and  politick,  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
and  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Dublin ;  and 
whereas  their  ancestors  had  consisted  of  lesser  bodyes, 
incorporate  or  politick,  or  guilds,  these  were  dissolved 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  body,  all  but  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Barbers  or  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  (of  which  guild  or  fraternity  the  Barbers, 
Chirurgfeons,  the  Apothecaries,  and  Periwig  Makers  of 
the  city  were  members),  for  the  better  carrying  on  of 

a  6  Mysteries  of  the  Barbers,  Chirurgeons* 

Apothecaries,  and  Periwig  Makers,  etc. 


K 

m0  • 

GUILD  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owes  its  first 
•Charter  to  Henry  VI.  It  received  a  further  one  in  the 
•$th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  definitely  giving  it  juris-, 
diction  over  all  those  who  carried  on  the  calling  of 
Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  or  Barbers  in  the  City  of 
Dublin.  This  Charter  was  renewed  in  the  time  of 
James  II. 

On  28th  February,  1714,  the  Corporation  solemnly 
.assembled  in  their  Hall  at  Smock  Alley  under  their 
Master,  Thomas  Collins.  They  announced  that  they 
were  an  Antient  Guild  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  with  privi-. 
leges  and  usages  from  time  immemorial.  They  read  the 
Charters  granted  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  their  powers  proceeded  to  make  a  by-law 
inflicting  a  fine  of  five  pounds  on  any  person  who  should 
practise  as  an  Apothecary  or  Surgeon  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  or  its  Liberties,  or  as  a  Barber  within  six  miles 
of  the  said  city,  unless  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Guild.  If  a  man  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  one  of  these  crafts,  but  set  up  without 
a  licence,  he  was  fined  a  lesser  sum  of  three  pounds.  Of 
this  fine  half  was  to  be  spent  on  various  charitable  works 
and  half  went  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  of 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  The  meeting  pointed  out 
that  divers  persons  sought  to  evade  the  Charter,  and, 
thinking  only  of  their  own  gain,  sought  by  secret  ways 
to  escape  from  its  previsions,  to  the  great  loss  and  detri-; 
ment  of  their  citizens.  This  fine  was  to,  be  exacted 
before  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  at  the  Tholsel,  or  at  any 
Court  of  Sessions. 

Thus  we  see  that  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons  had 
begun  to  boast  of  its  age  and  to  complain  of  infringe¬ 
ment  of  its  rights. 

There  is  extant  a  list  of  apprentices  dating  to  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  earliest  minute  book  extant 
is  from  1702.  Already  the  Corporation  had  been  in 
troubled  waters  and  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  lawsuits 
against  rival  claimants  for  the  honour  of  the  Mastership. 
'One  of  the  earliest  meetings  mentions  that  the  Society 
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had  been  involved  in  much  expense  and  many  lawsuits 
in  trying  to  defend  its  privileges,  so  much  so  that  it  had 
become  involved  in  a  debt  of  £100.  The  full  meeting  of 
the  Brotherhood  in  Hall  assembled  decided  that  this 
was  to  be  admitted  as  a  corporate  charge,  and  every 
Master  was  required  to  subscribe  something  towards 
lessening  the  debt.  The  sum  fixed  for  the  Master  was 
£20.  If  one  of  the  brethren  elected  to  that  high  but 
onerous  office  refused  to  act,  it  seems  he  was  let  off  with 
a  fine  of  £6.  If  a  Warden  refused  to  accept  office  he 
was  fined  fifty  shillings. 

Riding  the  Franchise  with  the  Lord  Mayor  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  City  Corporation,  which  they  usually 
sought  to  escape.  Apparently  it  was  an  expensive  privi¬ 
lege,  for  on  January  13,  1734,  it  is  complained  that  the 
Masters  had  put  the  Corporation  to  very  great  expenses 
for  riding  the  franchise  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  that 
for  the  future  the  sum  of  £44,  and  no  more,  should  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose.  Out  of  this  sum  the  Beadle 
was  to  get  a  hat.  Master  Wardens  were  allowed  £3. 
In  cases  where  a  Master  was  excused  from  riding  the 
franchise  the  expenses  allowed  went  to  his  successor  in 
office. 

The  Book  of  By-laws  is  entitled  “  Liber  Continens 
Statuta  Fraternitas,”  and  represents  the  “Standing  Per¬ 
petual  Service  of  the  Brethren.  ”  The  copy  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  Library  bears  a  note  that  it  was  examined  by  Dr.  W. 
D.  Moore  on  December  7,  1848.  It  contains  the  usual 
laws  of  the  City  Guilds : — None  to  practise  the  art  within 
the  city  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of 
the  Guilds;  none  to  be  admitted  but  those  who  have 
served  apprenticeship.  This  admirable  rule  was  in  force 
for  many  years,  but  was  repealed  when  the  pressure  of 
politics  made  itself  felt.  “  Foreigners,”  which  meant 
any  person  coming  into  the  city,  were  to  pay  quarterly 
fines  and  fines  for  admission.  The  Freedom  of  the  City 
was  obtained  by  those  who  were  the  sons  or  apprentices 
of  freemen,  or  who  had  married  the  daughters  of  free¬ 
men,.  This  rule  still  prevails  in  Dublin  to  limited  extent, 
but  it  was  a  common  practice  for  a  rank  outsider  to- 
obtain  the  Freedom  of  a  City  Corporation,  and  after¬ 
wards  claim  therefrom  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  In 
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order  to  remedy  this  abuse  it  was  resolved  in  Lucas's 
time,  in  1752,  that  no  .man  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  and  Sur¬ 
geons  unless  he  were  already  a  Freeman  of  the  City,  but 
this  rule,  being  inconvenient,  was  repealed  in  1765. 

The  Brethren  had  a  good  dinner  on  Swearing  Day 
or  Charter  Day.  They  also  had  a  sermon  preached  to 
them.  On  April  22,  1724,  it  was  decided  that  the  Master 
should  procure  some  fit  and  able  person  to  preach  a 
Corporation  sermon.  Unkindly,  they  also  placed  the 
charge  of  this  oration  on  the  Master’s  Purse. 

There  were  then  a  numbe**  of  foreign  surgeons  in 
Dublin,  and  on  23rd  March,  1744,  a  law  was  passed  to 
compel  them  to  join  the  Guild.  Both  the  surgeons  and 
the  apothecaries  practising  in  the  city  seem  to  have 
been  slow  to  unite  in  one  body.  It  is  interesting  to  spe¬ 
culate  where  those  foreign  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
came  from.  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
a  large  number  of  men  practising  in  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land  on  diplomas  from  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  and  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Surgeons.  The 
diploma  of  the  Irish  College  was,  of  course,  not  then 
available.  There  were  also  a  few  Medical  Graduates  of 
Edinburgh.  One  does  not  find  any  trace  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Corporation  of  Surgeon-Apothecaries  and  the 
University.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain  that  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  consider  themselves  as  a  body  necessarily  subject 
to  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

The  custom  of  the  City  Guilds  was  to  submit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  names  from  which  the  Lord  Mayor  selected  those 
who  were  to  serve  on  the  Common  Council  of  the  City, 
If  one  member  was  to  be  selected,  three  names  were 
to  be  submitted.  This,  of  course,  led  to  abuses,  and  on 
November  23rd,  1744,  the  Guild  strongly  protested 
against  the  infamous  and  slavish  practice  of  persons 
whose  names  have  been  submitted,  to  make  interest 
with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Aldermen  in 
order  that  choice  might  fall  on  them.  Members  guilty 
of  such  conduct  were  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  selec¬ 
tion  for  any  post  of  honour,  and  those  to  be  named 
for  the  future  must  pledge  their  words  as  Protestant 
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citizens  not  to  make  interest  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  -  The 
names  submitted  were  John  Sankey,  Samuel  M‘Cracken, 
Michael  Trent,  and  Elizar  Shackleton. 

A  very  vigorous  and  interesting  address  on  the 
duties  of  the  members  sent  to  represent  the  Corporation 
on  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  appears  on  9th 
January,  1744.  It  is  signed  by  C.  Lucas,  then  Master 
of  the  Guild,  and  is  probably  his  production.  Lecky 
seems  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  Lucas  and  his  style — 
speaking  of  his  tedious,  bulky  volume  of  pamphlets — 
but  this  address  is  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  incisive  as  the 
best  example  of  its  kind. 

They  are  reminded  that  it  is  the  highest  honour  to 
be  able  to  uphold  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  That  the 
Aldermen,  with  indefatigable  industry,  strive  to  extend 
their  encroachments  and  complete  their  wicked  usurpa¬ 
tion  by  crushing  the  Common  Council  of  the  City.  Nay, 
they  do  so  by  admitting  to  it  some  of  the  most  debased 
and  servile  weekly  servants  of  the  city  to  their  body. 

u  You  have  come  into  the  most  important  office  of 
livery— free  representatives  of  a  free  and  independent 
people.  The  Aldermen,  who  are  mere  creations  of  the 


people,  have  seized  all  the  power,  they  seek  to  admit 
the  rich  to  the  Common  Council,  and  despise  the  poor. 
They  have  seized  the  Governorship  of  the  King’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  School,  turning  themselves  into  tenants  and 
owing  many  hundred  pounds.  They  have  plunged  the 
•city  into  a  debt  of  £35,000.  Freedom  of  Corporation  by 
purchase  must  be  abolished. 

“We  are  incorporated  for  encouraging  Art.  None 
but  men  of  profession  can  have  any  just  reason  for  ex¬ 
orcising  the  franchise.  No  printed  list  of  accounts  is 
Common  Council.  They  are  passed  by  the 
Aldermen,  or,  rather,  read  over  by  them  at  a  banquet. 
Decline  to  vote  except  by  ballot.  Decline  to  let  any 

business  proceed  unless  the  citizens  are  admitted  to  the 
Gallery. 

“  We  shall  attend  you  in  the  heart  of  Dublin  Hun¬ 
dreds,  and  shall  protect  you  from  insult.” 

An  item  under  date  15th  July,  1704,  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  Guild  wore  robes  in  their  public  func¬ 
tions.  A  payment  is  made  to  one  W.  Stroyhan,  Beadle 


to  the  Guild  of  Merchants,  for  furnishing  the  Master 
Warden  and  members’  gowns  for  all  occasions.  The  first 
record  of  actual  prosecution  for  acting  as  an  apothecary 
was  against  Thomas  M‘Awee,  in  1711.  In  those  days 
combination  amongst  workpeople  was  regarded  as  a 
heinous  crime.  The  brethren  of  the  Guild  were  solemnly 
pledged  to  employ  no  men  who  would  not  work  from  6 
every  morning  to  9  every  night  in  summer,  and  from  7  to 
.9  o’clock  in  the  winter.  Some  of  the  workers  who 
sought  to  lessen  these  working  hours  of  labour  were 
looked  on  as  conspirators. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  candidates  for 
Parliament  to  appear  before  the  City  Guilds  and  plead 
their  cause.  On  January  24th,  1758,  James  Grattan 
^ame  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Guild  of  Barber 
Surgeons. 

“  FOREIGNERS  ”  IN  THE  GUILD. 

The  Master  of  the  Guild  for  1719  was  Captain 
'Thomas  Collins,  presumably  an  Army  Surgeon.  A  few 
years  later  the  Master  was  a  Captain  Peters.  The 
Clerk  was  directed  on  January  12th,  1720,  to  construe 
.and  turn  into  English  the  Charters  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  place  them  in  the  Records. 
A  custom  touching  the  apprentices  of  the  period  is  an 
order  of  28th  July,  1721,  when  a  certain  William  Boyle, 
who  sought  the  Freedom  of  the  Guild  as  a  surgeon* 
was  directed  to  appear  the  following  morning  at  11 
-o’clock  with  his  master,  Mr.  Simon  Andouin,  who  was 
required  to  give  full  satisfaction  on  oath  that  the  said 
William  Boyle  had  served  a  full  apprenticeship  of  seven 
.years  to  him,  “in  which  years,  and  especially  the  last 
years,  the  issue  and  profits  of  the  said  Mr.  Boyle’s 
practice  in  surgery  were  and  did  belong  to,  and  were 
received  by,  Mr.  Andouin,  or  at  least  three-fourths  of 
•said  profits.”  It  was  further  ordered  that  should  this 
not  be  proved  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  requested  to 
lake  the  name  of  William  Boyle  from  the  list  of  Free¬ 
men  of  the  City.  ~  ■ 

Those  surgeons  who  came  into  the,  city  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  elsewhere  were  known  as 
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{<  Foreigners.  ”  They  seem  to  have  had  an  organisation 
of  their  own,  for  on  April  30th,  1722,  it  was  suggested' 
that,  on  account  of  his  services,  Edward  Kennedy  be 
made  Master  of  the  Foreigners  for  five  years. 

On  14th  October,  1723,  it  being  Guild  Day,  it  was 
ordered,  “  neinine  contradicente,”  that  the  Master  shall 
proceed  according  to  law,  and  according  to  the  powers 
of  the  Charter,  against  such  surgeons  as  practise  in  the 
city,  not  being  free  of  the  Guild.  Whatever  charge  the  . 
Master  was  put  to  should  be  allowed  to  him  out  of  the 
Corporation  funds.  A  sum  of  £25  was  voted  on 
September  9th,  1725,  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
surgeons  become  members.  In  1727  James  Green,  the 
Master,  applied  for  his  expenses  for  the  “  Swearing 
Dinner,”  and  was  granted  £11  5s.  7d.  A  special  fund 
was  created  at  a  meeting  on  21st  June,  1726,  and  35 
members  promised  subscriptions  to  further  the  good 
work  of  bringing  the  recalcitrant  surgeons  into  the  fold. 

The  precursor  of  the  imposing  parchments^whieh 
Royal  Colleges  now  grant  to  their  diplomates  was  an  „ 
indenture  of  apprenticeship.  This  became  for  the  first* 
time  a  more  formal  document  on  January  17th,  1729, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  no  indenture  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  should  be  recognised  for  the  future,  except  on  the 
form  stamped  with  the  Arms  of  the  Company.  These 
forms  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Guild  chest,  and  whenever: 
a  copy  was  taken  a  shilling  was  to  be  put  in  the  poor 
box. 

Riding  the  Franchise,  every  three  years,  was  looked! 
on  as  a  very  onerous  privilege  by  the  city  Companies, 
who  had  to  provide  horses  for  their  members.  On  July 
12th,  1731,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Barber  Surgeons- 
should  attend  ‘‘with  tye  perukes  and  long  cravats, 
and  the  same  dress  as  usual.”  The  Beadle  wore  the 
colours  of  the  Company,  purple  and  gold,  and  as  £44 
was  allowed  to  the  Master  for  his  expenses  they 

appear  to  have  usually  finished  the  day  with  a  splendid 
feast.  , 

The  first  entry  which  one  finds  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
being  admitted  as  a  member  is  on  16th  July,  1733,  when 
the  Right  Hon.  Humphrey  Trench,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor* 


of  Dublin,  was  admitted  by  Grace  Especial."  In  the* 
following  year  Alderman  Thomas  How,  the  next  Lord 
Mayor,  was  also  admitted.  There  are,  naturally,  very 
few  Celtic  names  in  the  list  of  Freemen  of  this  Guild, 
one  of  the  first  being  Charles  Sullivan,  admitted  a  Free 
Chirurgeon,  by  paying  a  Beadle’s  Fee  of  £1  3s.  Od., 
on  January  17th,  1734.  That  same  year  of  1734  a  fear¬ 
some  fit  of  virtuous  economy  gripped  the  Worshipful 
Society,  as  they  termed  themselves.  They  resolved : 
“That  the  practice  of  claiming  heavy  expenses  under 
pretence  of  Election  Days,  Swearing  Days,  Quarter 
Days,  Walking  Days,  and  public  Holy  Days  has 
swallowed  up  almost  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Fraternity  without  being  of  any  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  that  for  the  future  no  money  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Master  for  such  expenses,  except  the  usual 
allowance  for  Quarter  Days,  and  £44  for  Riding  the 
Franchise."  On  28th  April,  1735,  Charles  Lucas  was 
admitted  a  Free  Brother  of  the  Guild.  By  13th 
October,  1735,  the  Guild  had  recovered  a  little  of  their* 
graciously  generous  mood,  and  decided  that  the  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Wardens  should  give  the  usual  Christmas  Box 
to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  servants,  the  same  to  be  allowed 
in  the  Master’s  account.  It  was  also  ordered  that  any 
Apothecaries  who  are  free  of  the  Guild  and  desire  to- 
be  admitted  free  of  the  commonalty,  shall  be  received’ 
and  allowed  all  advantages  gratis  without  paying  any 
beadle’s  fee  or  any  other  expense  whatsoever;  and  that 
all  those  that  are  not  free  and  desire  to  be  admitted* 
shall  be  allowed  of,  and  received,  in  payment  of  a 
beadle’s  fee  of  £1  a-piece. 

The  Guild,  it  is  clear,  was  prompt  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  members.  The  Treasurer  of  the  City  of’ 
Dublin  took  an  action  against  Robert  Adare,  surgeon, 

“  on  a  return  of  Habeas  Corpus",  in  the  King’s  Bench. 
It  was  decided  that  this  suit  should  be  defended  at  the 
expense  of  the  Fraternity,  and  the  Master  was  directed 
to  pay  the  expense.  On  January  10th,  1737,  it  war- 
decided  to  bear  the  expense  of  prosecuting  Foreign 
Surgeons  in  Dublin.  A  curious  entry  occurs  of  a  Hall 
or  Meeting  on  17th  July,  1738,  when  the  Fraternity 
guaranteed  every  help  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  against- 
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whom  a  suit  had  been  taken  “  for  ordering  a  Papist 
to  pay  quarteridge  to  the  Corporation  of  Tailors. 

Huguenot  names  are  somewhat  common,  if  Celtic 
names  are  few,  in  this  Corporation  of  Barber  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries.  In  1740  Andre  Derrossall  was, 
elected  Master — though  he  preferred  to  pay  the  fine. 
Daniel  Chaigneau  was  one  of  the  Wardens,  Charles 
Faure  and  Simon  Andouin  were  members  of  the  Council. 
Sometimes  we  find  traces  of  political  delicacy  which 
was  rare.  Thus  a  member  of  the  Council  named  John' 
Lawlor  was  suspended  for  using  “  scandalous  and 
reflecting  words  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.”  He 
was  cast  into  utter  darkness  to  purge  his  offence,  and 
not  admitted  back  to  grace  until  the  following  year 
1716.  , 

The  Guild  had,  of  course,  the  usual  election  rows.  A 
worthy,  J.  Wright,  was  excused  the  sum  of  £20,  because' 
of  the  expenses  of  Riding  the  Franchise.  He  was 
•elected  Master  in  1719,  apparently  in  solemn  form,  but 
some  unquiet  brethren  impugned  the  election  and 
appealed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  The  Chief  Magistrate- 
kindly  offered  his  services  as  arbitrator,  but  they  were 
•churlishly  refused.  In  that  same  year  the  Master  was 
instructed  to  spend  whatever  sum  might  be  necessary 
towards  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  ‘‘to  confirm, 
the  Charters  of  the  City  Companies”  and  “for  the 
better  establishment  of  many  laudable  customs  of  the: 
City  of  Dublin.”  There  were  other  benevolent  usages," 
•one  is  pleased  to  see,  and  on  January  2nd,  1716,  J. 
Grogan,  an  Antient  Brother,  being  blind,  was  allowed 
£4  yearly. 

J.  Galbraith,  one  of  the  Wardens  in  1717,  “  having 
withdrawn  himself  to  Great  Britain,  or  some  other  place, 
beyond  the  seas,  without  an  intention  to  return  to  this 
Kingdom,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  likely  to 
be  neglected  thereby,”  his  office  is  declared  vacant. 

One  finds  an  entry  under  date  26th  October,  1760, 
that  the  Guild  refuses  to  vote  for  any  person  and  to 
oppose  any  Bill  which  does  not  limit  the  duration  of, 
Parliament  to  six  or  eight  years.  Still,  in  1797,  an 
•address  was  voted  to  the  Earl  of  Carhampton  “  for  our 

present  glorious  Constitution.”  C.  .  _ 

*  * 
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An  interesting  document  is  preserved  in  the  books, 
of  the  Society.  It  is  an  order  from  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  College  Green,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  Society  of  Barber  Surgeons,  or  of  other 
City  Corporations,  to  make  a  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  copies  of  their  Charters  and  By-laws 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  apprentices,  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  assistants,  the  admission  of 
foreigners  to  the  Guild,  and  the  admission  into  the 
Corporation  of  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

This  “direction”  is  on  a  double  sheet  of  octavo,, 
thick  white  paper,  with  the  watermark  “  Pro  Patna,” 
but  without  any  stamp  or  heading.  It  is  headed  % 
“Veneris,  14  Aprili,  1780,”  and  signed:  “  J.  Ellis, 
D.Chr.,  Dom.  Com.” 

“  Riding  the  Franchise  ”  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
worry.  The  allowance  was  cut  down  from  £40  to  £20, 
and  on  23rd  May,  1764,  the  Master  was  excused  riding, 
the  Franchise  “  because  of  his  bad  health,”  as  well  as 
of  the  low  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Corporation. 
Even  the  sacred  institution  of  the  Dinner  on  Swearing 
Day  had  to  be  put  off  on  occasions. 

Meanwhile  the  political  aspect  of  the  Guild  became 
more  marked.  On  April  10th,  1765,  the  Lord  Mayor 
Forbes  and  the  Sheriffs  were  admitted  to  the  Freedom, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  man  who  entered  into  a  bond 
of  ten  pounds  to  take  the  Freedom  of  the  City  might  be 
admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Guild. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  recognise  the  abilities  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  S.F.T.C.D.,  as  a  divine  and  a 
scholar,  and  to  reward  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
learning  by  admitting  him  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Guild 
on  January  12th,  1767.  For  a  different  reason — namely, 
“  for  taking  up  the  robbers  and  vagabonds  that  infest 
the  city” — it  was  conferred  on  the  Sheriffs,  W.  Legh- 
burne  and  Thomas  Emerson. 

At  this  time  the  Guild  had  become  largely  a  poli¬ 
tical  engine  in  the  hands  of  Lucas.  Through  it  he 
waged  his  war  for  septennial  Parliaments  and  for  the 
Liberties  of  the  City.  The  Guild  was  very  active  in 
securing  the  return  both  of  Dr.  Lucas  and  the  Marquis- 
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-of  Kildare  to  represent  Dublin  City.  One  notices  that 
most  of  those  now  admitted  were  barbers ;  probably 
the  well-known  loquacious  and  political  activities  of 
barbers  made  them  much  more  useful  agents  in  city 
politics  than  apothecaries  or  surgeons.  There  were, 
however,  still  a  few  surgeons  admitted  to  the  Freedom 
— P.  Woodroffe,  on  12th  January,  1767  ;  H.  Kelso,  of 
King  Street,  Oxmanstown,  in  1772 ;  W.  L.  Jenkins,  of 
Dame  Street,  as  Apothecary,  in  1771. 

A  strong  protest  against  perpetual  Parliaments 
was  published  by  the  Guild  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal”  of  June,  1767:  “New  Parliaments  ought  to 
be  frequently  called.  A  standing  Parliament  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  tends 
to  discourage  the  Protestant  religion  and  subvert  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  this  City.”  Dr.  Lucas  was  asked 
to  press  his  Bill  for  abolition  of  standing  Parliaments, 
and  the  City  Corporation  was  to  be  requested  to 
formally  instruct  Dr.  Lucas,  as  the  City  member,  to 
bring  forward  his  Bill  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the 
duration  might  be  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  honour  of  being  Master  in  1767  was  not  muchly 
sought  after.  Fistly,  there  was  listed  Alex.  Boss,  who 
begged  to  be  excused  ;  then  James  Montgomery,  who 
refused.  Then  one  Michael  J.  Burne  was  elected  in 
his  absence,  and  he  offered  to  take  it  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  he  would  neither  ride  the  Franchise 
nor  take  quarteridges — or  seemingly  stand  the  dinner.- 
Thereupon  he  was  righteously  refused  the  office,  and 
Simon  Dun  elected. 

The  only  business  which  was  able  to  bring  the 
biethren  together  in  any  number  was  the  election  of 
the  Corporation  representatives.  This  usually  resulted 
in  a  Hall  of  70  to  90  members.  Somehow,  although 
Lucas  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Guild,  they  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  re-elect  him  Master,  or  even  to 
send  him  forward  to  the  Corporation  again.  At  the 
election  for  the  City  Council  on  August  6th,  1767,  G. 

Hamilton  got  28  votes,  Edward  Chapman  19,  and  C. 
Lucas  13.  ■« 

The  question  whether  the  Marquis  of  Kildare 
•should  be  asked  to  contest  the  City  was  before  the 
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•Guild  on  23rd  September,  1767.  Lucas  appears  to  have 
ibeen  against  it  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  defeated 
by  24  votes  to  9.  By  way  of  consolation,  an  address 
was  adopted  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  his  many 
services  as  a  resident  nobleman  to  the  city ;  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  emblazoned  with  “  The  True  Razor  of 
Liberty,”  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  craft  of  Barbers, 
.Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  Periwig-Makers. 

In  those  spacious  days,  Trinity  College  did  not 
disdain  a  part  in  a  city  election,  and  an  address  of 
thanks  was  voted  on  22nd  July,  1778,  to  the  Fellows 
And  Scholars  for  their  support  of  the  Guild’s  worthy 
brother,  Dr.  Clements 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Thos.  Adderley,  Will 
Harward,  Dr.  Lucas,  and  Dr.  Clements,  our  worthy 
brethren,  for  their  unceasing  endevours  to  get  the 
Septennial  Bill  passed. 

Dr.  Lucas  was  further  asked  to  oppose  “the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  military  establishment  in  this  Kingdom, 
because  it  tends  to  subvert  civil  liberty.”  Certainly 
those  old  Dubliners  were  strong  anti-militarists  (18th 
January,  1768). 

In  the  address  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Sep' 
tennial  Bill,  which  he  supported,  is  described,  not  only 
as  a  bulwark  of  liberty,  but  as  a  means  to  propagate 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  Guild  also  desired  a  Bill 
for  quarterings  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Corpora' 
tion,  and  the  right  of  every  free  and  proper  person  to 
be  admitted.  This  Bill,  it  seems,  would  also  tend  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Even  when 
addressing  the  Recorder  Bradstreet  on  11th  April,  1768, 
the  Guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  pub¬ 
licly  complimented  him  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  interest. 

In  those  days  the  Lord  Lieutenants  did  not  keep 
up  the  political  fiction,  and  the  Guild  publicly  compli¬ 
mented  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Townsend,  for  his  generous 
and  effective  interest  in  limited  Parliaments. 

Mr.  Whyte  Edgeworth,  Surgeon,  of  Capel  Street, 
admitted  Free  of  the  Guild  on  12th  October,  1767,  was 
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probably  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Abb($  Edgeworth,., 
and  of  the  novelist. 

A  delicate  hint  of  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed, 
on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  votes  is  contained  in 
an  entry  of  July  5th,  1768— that  the  Guild  will  support- 
Dr.  Lucas  and  Lord  Kildare  for  the  Dublin  election, 
“  without  any  expense  to  them  on  their  account.” 

Amongst  the  surgeons  admitted  in  1768  were  Hall,- 
of  Abbey  Street ;  Stevenson,  and  Cleghorn.  The  latter 
is  to  be  admitted  free  “for  such  time  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  pay  the  Master.” 

On  getting  the  Freedom  of  the  Corporation  during- 
this  year  R.  Murray,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  was  informed, 
that  the  honour  was  bestowed  on  account  of  the 
“  unwearied  exertion  of  his  distinguished  abilities  in  the  - 
proraotion  of  literature  and  the  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  College.” 

At  the  election  to  the  Corporation  on  8th  November. 
1768,  Dune  got  51  votes  and  Chapman  45,  whilst  Dr, 
Lucas  got  only  2.  Lord  Kildare  was  the  favourite  with' 
the  Guild,  for  in  an  address  to  him  at  this  time  they 
claim  to  be  responsible  in  some  measure  for  his  return, . 
and  he  is  again  appealed  to  for  help  in  the  matter  of  ’ 
quarterly  payments  to  the  Guild  by  all  the  surgeon 
barbers  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  septen¬ 
nial  Parliaments.  Both  these  topics,  the  Guild  declared 
in  their  wisdom,  were  intimately  bound  up  with  the  wel- 
being  of  the  Protestant  religion.  On  this  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  duration  of  Parliament  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  on  October  15th,  1770. 

In  the  entries  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Guild  about  this--, 
time  one  notices  that  they  were  mostly  barbers. 
Apothecaries  were  but  few.  There  is  one  Will  b. 
Jenkins,  of  Dame  Street,  admitted  on  14th  January/ 
1/71.  Amongst  the  surgeons  were  Kelso,  French,  and’ 
Morris,  up  to  1773. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

SURGEONS. 


At  this  time  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Barbers. 
Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  Periwig  Makers  had  no 
hall  of  their  own ;  they  met  at  the  Tailors  Hall  in  Back 
Lane.  Already  the  Apothecaries  had  branched  off,  and 
become  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  After  meeting  in  various 
taverns  and  in  Master’s  Houses,  it  set  up  its  habitation 
in  the  newly-erected  Apothecaries  Hall  in  Mary  street 
in  1791.  The  Surgeons,  finding  that  even  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  did  not  relish  the  company  of  the  Barbers,  applied 
for  a  charter  for  themselves.  On  December  3rd,  1781, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  directed  a  letter  to  the  Guild, 
enclosing  a  petition  which  he  had  been  presented  with 
by  certain  Dublin  surgeons  for  that  purpose.  This 
petition  was  signed  by  H.  Morris,  H.  Buxton,  M. 
D’Ainy,  J.  Whiteway,  H.  Lipton,  R.  Bo  we,  S.  C.  King, 
G.  Hume,  J.  Neale,  P.  Woodroffe,  F.  Forrester,  W. 
Dunn,  and  J.  Hawkins.  It  showed  that  the  union 
between  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  which  had  gone  on 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  inconvenient  in  many 
respects,  and  did  not  tend  to  the  progress  of  surgical 
knowledge.  The  two  crafts  had  also  existed  in  one 
Guild  in  London,  but  since  the  Surgeons  there  had 
been  incorporated  into  a  separate  College  many 
improvements  had  become  manifest. 

The  Dublin  surgeons  petitioned  that  they  might  be 
incorporated  into  a  separate  Guild,  under  the  title  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

The  Guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  were  requested  by 
his  Excellency  to  state  if  the  petition  disclosed  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  granting  the  prayer. 

The  Guild  met  two  or  three  times  before  they 
formulated  an  answer,  but,  finally,  on  the  14th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1781,  they  replied  that  the  granting  of  a  new 
charter  to  the  Surgeons  meant  a  derogation  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  felt  bound  to  hand 
down  to  their  successors  ;  that  since  Elizabeth’s  time 
the  union  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  both  crafts ;  that 
many  surgeons  of  the  city  still  belonged  to  the  craft. 
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.and  that  the  Guild  would  not  consent  to  anything  which 
lessened  their  privileges.  They  dutifully  thanked  his 
Excellency  for  consulting  them. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  THE 
APOTHECARIES  COMPANY. 

In  every  great  city  a  contest  seems  inevitable 
between  thet  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries  or  the 
Barber  Surgeons.  For  centuries  it  went  on  in  London. 
One  of  the  classics  of  English  literature,  Garth’s  poem 
of  “The  Dispensary,”  records  the  long-drawn-out  fray 
between  the  London  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Apothecaries  Company.  In  Scotland  the  feeling  was 
not  quite  so  acute,  because  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  local  College  of  Surgeons  granted  a  licence 
in  Pharmacy.  In  Paris,  also,  contests  were  keen 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  and  the  short 
robe — between  the  Physicians  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Barber  Surgeons-  and  the 
Apothecaries.  In  Dublin,  of  course,  the  same  thing 
prevailed,  though  the  contest  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  was  more  with  the  University  than  with  the 
Apothecaries.  The  most  striking  change  which  is 
revealed  is  the  position  of  complete  subordination  and 
the  ancillary,  if  not  servile,  attitude,  not  merely  of  the 
Apothecaries  but  more  notably  of  the  Surgeons.  The 
present-day  attitude  of  the  surgeon,  who  regards  him¬ 
self  generally  as  a  man  more  skilled,  equally  learned, 
and  a  more  useful  member  of  the  medical  profession 
than  the  physician,  indicates  how  greatly  his  relative 
position  has  been  improved. 

The  Society  of  Barber  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries 
of  those  days  decided  that  they  were  mere  assistants 
of  the  physicians  at  best,  and  on  12th  October,  1741, 
in  Full  Hall,  it  was  ordered  that  Certificates  of  Free¬ 
dom  be  given  to  all  the  “College  of  Physicians  withihx 
the  City  of  Dublin,”  same  to  be  admitted  free  at  the 
next  assembly:  “  That  is,  to  the  President,  Bursars, 
and  bellows  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of 
Physicians — Dr.  H.  Cope,  President ;  Benjamin  Robins 
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son,  Edward  Smyth,  Robert  Robinson,  and  Edward 
Bury,  Bursars;  James  Grattan,  Francis  Schmitt,  W. 
Mystin,  J.  Hemsworth,  Thomas  Kingsbury,  James 
Ferguson,  Patrick  Hewitson,  Edward  Aston,  and 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Fellows. 

Next  follows  a  long  statement  apparently  read  at 
the  following  meeting,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
Society  of  Barber  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  and  the 
Physicians.  In  many  respects  this  By-law  or  Regula¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct  advance  in  medical 
education.  It  provided  for  the  examination  of  the 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  for  the  further  examination  of  candidates  by  the 
Physician  and  the  Surgeon  and  the  Apothecary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  combined.  If  the  Physicians  did  not 
attend  the  Hall,  it  was  provided  that  the  Committee 
of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  should  conduct  the 
examination,  which  was  always  to  be  held  in  Full 
Hall.  In  this  resolution  there  is,  of  course,  very 
clearly  the  origin  of  both  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Apothecaries  HalL 

1st  October,  1741,  at  a  special  Hall : — 

“  Whereas  the  Antient  and  Worshipful  Corporation 
of  Barbers  and  Chirurgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  Peruke- 
Makers,  or  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Dublin, 
was  constituted  and  established  by  several  Royal 
Donations  for  the  public  benefit  in  general,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  several  useful  arts  of  Barbers 
and  Chirurgeons,  Apothecaries  and  Peruke-Makers,  and 
excluding  unqualified  and  unfriendly  persons  these 
occupation.  And  whereas  the  several  arts  of  Barbers 
and  Chirurgeons,  Apothecaries  and  Peruke-Makers  are 
considerable  branches  of  Physick  or  Medicin,  and  that 
the  well-being  and  regulation  of  this  Guild  much 
depends  upon  a  just  subordination  to  our  superiors  in 
art,  the  Physicians,  and  upon  a  just  harmony  and  good 
understanding  with  them  ;  and  whereas  the  Worship¬ 
ful  the  President,  Bursars,  and  Fellows  of  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  of  their 
abundant  humanity  and  regard  for  the  public  good,  and 
dihe  considerations  aforesaid,  have  agreed  as  much  as 
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in  them  is  to  assist  us  in  restoring  the  Arts  of 
Chirurgery  and  Pharmacy  to  their  natural  dignity  and 
pristine  utility  to  the  publick,  and  for  our  better  com¬ 
munications  and  consultations  with  each  other,  have 
condescended  to  accept  of  the  Freedom  of  our  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Now  we,  the  Master  Wardens  and  Brethren  of 
the  said  Corporation,  do  hereby  ordain  and  enact  that; 
from  and  after  the  date  hereof  no  chirurgeon  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  this  Corporation  until  he  has  stood 
examination  by  and  before  the  President,  Bursar,  and 
Fellows  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
and  produces  at  our  next  Hall  or  Assembly  a  Certificate 
of  his  due  qualification  under  their  hands  and  seal 
(John  Nichols,  Esq.,  his  Majesty’s  Surgeon-General, 
alone  excepted) ;  and  be  it  also  enacted  that  no 
apothecary  shall  be  on  any  account  whatsoever 
admitted  free  otherwise  than  as  he  is  appointed  by 
Examination  and  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  ;  for  surgeons  as  aforesaid  ;  any  law,  custom,  or  ^ 
usage  of  this  corporation  in  favour  of  chirurgeons  or 
apothecaries  heretofore  in  any  case  notwithstanding, 
and  that  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  free  surgeons  of  this  Corporation  admitted  as  afore¬ 
said  a  Committee  shall  be  nominated  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Master  Warden  and  Brethren  in  Common 
Hall  assembled  of  twelve,  of  whom  the  Surgeon-General 
shall  be  the  first;  and  in  like  manner  a  Committee 
of  twelve  apothecaries ;  and  that  thereafter  all  surgeons 
and  apothecaries  to  be  admitted  shall  be  by  an  open 
examination  in  the  Hall  by  the  said  Committee  before 
the  President  and  Bursar  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Provided  always  if  the  said  President  or 
Bursar,  after  due  notice,  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend 
said  examination  that  it  may  be  law’ful  and  sufficient 
for  the  Director  and  Committee  of  each  occupation  to 
exercise  and  certify  the  qualifications  of  those  to  be 
admitted ;  and  that  the  brothers  of  each  Corporation 
shall  serve  the  office  of  Master  and  Wardens  alter¬ 
nately,  that  the  said  Master  shall  preside  over  the 
Committee  with  the  title  of  Director— to  wit,  a  Surgeon 
over  the  Committee  of  Surgery,  and  an  Apothecary  over 
the  Committee  of  Apothecaries;  and  that  the  said 
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Directors  shall  have  power  to  summon,  meet,  and 
regulate  their  several  societies,  and  that  the  resolutions 
of  those  societies  shall  be  confirmed  in  Full  Hall. 

“Given  under  our  Common  Seal  at  our  Hall  in 
Back  Lane,  19th  August,  1741. 

“  THOMAS  DOWNES, 

“  Master. 

“C.  LUCAS, 

“T.  GREGG, 

“Wardens.” 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  find  how  many  surgeons  or 
apothecaries  were  admitted  under  this  arrangement 
with  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  names  of  but  few 
.are  given,  but  the  only  names  of  those  appearing  are 
those  of  brothers  elected  to  some  office.  It  would 
.appear  that  no  great  number  of  surgeons  really  joined, 

.  for  on  April  22nd,  1742,  J.  Binks,  “  Sworn  Master,” 
recommended  Boyle  Magrath  as  Warden  “because  there 
is  not  a  chirurgeon  to  nominate  to  that  office  but  had 
served.”  At  this  time  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  returned  four  members  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City.  When  the  Apothecaries  got  a 
separate  Charter  in  1745  the  number  of  representatives 
was  reduced  to  two  each.  These  were  stirring  times  in 
the  City  Council,  and  the  four  men  of  the  Guild,  Thomas 
Downes,  William  Brophy,  James  Crofter,  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Quin  were  specially  thanked  for  their  services  in 
preserving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  Aldermen. 

They  were  not  all  angels,  but  occasionally  penitent 
sinners.  In  1742  William  Smith,  a  Free  Brother,  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  continually  abuse  the  fraternity 
by  speech.  He  had  the  grace  to  repent,  confess,  and 
get  the.  Guild’s  pardon. 

Charles  Lucas  was  first  Master  on  23rd  June,  1744. 
He  was  returned  for  the  City  Council,  and  fiercely  went 
into  the  fight  of  the  Common  Councillors  against  the 
Aldermen,  whom  they  accused  of  spending  the  money 
rashly,  not  properly  accounting  for  it,  of  ousting  the 
•  citizens’  representatives  from  the  election  of  magis¬ 
trates,  officials,  and  servants,  of  usurping  the  govern- 
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ance  of  the  King’s  Schools,  and  of  various  other 
iniquities  quite  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  “  foreign”  surgeons  and  apothecaries  who  came 
into  the  city  and  set  up  practice  without  leave  or  licence 
of  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Barber  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  gave  much  and  constant  trouble  to  the 
brethren.  On  July  7th,  1744,  the  Master  is  solemnly 
charged  to  use  his  “utmost  endeavours”  by  all  lawful 
means  to  “become  free  of  the  Fraternity.”  The 
expenses  of  this  undertaking  are  thoughtfully  provided 
for.  When  the  “foreign”  surgeons  were  forced  in 
their  loyalty  seems  to  have  been  doubted.  On  14th 
January,  1745,  Dr.  Taylor  writes  begging  to  be  excused, 
but,  if  possible,  he  would  be  highly  pleased  to  meet 
the  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  He  protests  he  is 
ready  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Fraternity  as  a  brother. 

Lucas’s  fame  as  a  citv  reformer  seems  to  have 
quickly  spread.  Already  in  1745  we  find  the  Guild  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  gold  signet  ring,  and  an  address 
in  a  silver  box,  both  bearing  the  Arms  of  the  Company 
of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries.  They  speak  of  his  pure 
zeal  and  fidelity,  of  his  arduous  and  extraordinary 
labour,  of  his  means  in  restoring  the  just  powers  and 
rights  of  the  Common  Council.  They  beg  him  to  accept 
the  offering,  which  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Goldsmith’s  Company,  as  a  lasting  remembrance 
of  gratitude,  esteem  and  respect.  Amongst  the  names 
of  Apothecaries  admitted  in  this  year,  1745,  is  Henry 
Hunt,  of  Fishamble  street,  who  lived  to  a  grand  age, 
and  was  the  first  Governor  of  Apothecaries  Hall. 

It  is  curious  that  but  little  reference  is  made  in  the 
original  minutes  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  Apothe¬ 
caries,  Barbers,  and  Periwig-Makers,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Apothecaries  were  granted  a  special  Royal  Charter 
for  themselves  in  1745.  From  that  date  there  are 
Minute-Books  preserved  of  their  special  and  separate 
proceedings  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  The  purpose 
which  prompted  the  breaking-off  of  the  Apothecaries 
from  their  Barber  Surgeon  brethren  was  partly  political 
and  partly  professional.  The  Royal  Charter  was 
granted  to  several  Aldermen  of  the  city — to  whom  C 
Lucas,  then  Master  of  the  Guild  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
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was  a  violent  and  fierce  enemy.  An  early  result  of  the 
existence  as  a  separate  Guild  of  the  Apothecaries  was 
that  Lucas’s  Guild  had  only  power  to  return  two  mem^ 
bers,  instead  of  four,  to  the  Common  Council,  and  this 
was  regarded  in  those  strenuous  times  of  municipal 
strife  as  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  was  well 
worth  while  obtaining  a  Royal  Charter  for  the  purpose. 

The  title  of  the  old  Guild  necessarily  remains  the 
same  after  the  secession  of  the  Apothecaries,  though  it 
was  frequently  condensed  to  the  “  Guild  of  Barber  Sur¬ 
geons,  etc.”  Apothecaries  still  joined  it,  although  in 
smaller  numbers.  W.  Whitehead,  Apothecary,  was 
admitted  as  a  Free  Brother  in  1748,  and  shortly  after 
was  promoted  to  be  Warden. 

In  voting  an  address  to  Lucas  on  11th  August,  1749* 
the  Guild  seem  to  have  been  in  a  lachrymose  mood. 
They  praise  him  for  checking  the  pretensions  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  declare  they  behold  with  the 
utmost  grief  and  dread  the  destruction  and  confusion 
which  has  seized  on  and  obscured  the  Council  of  this 
^  unfortunate  city  and  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
destruction.  They  instruct  him  to  demand  equal  rights 
with  the  Aldermen,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  come  into 
the  Council.  They  praise  his  indefatigable  endeavours 
to  obtain  justice  for  the  Commons,  and  declare  their 
gratitude  for  his  watchful  care  of  the  Liberties  and 
Rights  of  the  Subjects  of  this  Kingdom. 

Which  was  very  nice.  But  Dr.  Lucas  had  become  too 
powerful  a  champion  of  liberty  to  please  certain  people, 
and  a  pamphlet  was  published  attacking  him  as  a  sedition- 
monger.  This  pamphlet  was  called  a  “  critical  Review 
of  British  Liberties,”  and  published  in  London.  “  The 
twenty-one  Corporations  of  the  City  of  Dublin  were 
traduced  and  vilified  under  the  foul  and  odious  appel¬ 
lations  of  ‘packed  assemblies,’  ‘tremendous  mobs/ 
and  ‘seditious  multitudes  of  Papists.’  These  libels 
were  circulated  with  an  evil  and  sinister  intent  to 
calumniate  and  asperse  this  populous  and  loyal  city. 
Lucas  was  deserving  of  gratitude  of  all  Friends  of 
Liberty  for  his  attachment  to  the  Rights  of  Citizens,”* 
so  said  the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons  and  Apothe¬ 
caries  at  their  meeting  on  23rd  April,  1750.  They 
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further  determined  to  confer  with  the  Company  of 
Hoziers,  and  vindicate  their  rights  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Grand  Jury  in  that  Easter  Term.  Arthur  Gray- 
don  was  appointed  as  attorney  to  defend  the  Guild. 

It  was  declared  on  January  13th,  1752:  “That  no 
person  who  follows  or  practises  the  business  of  Surgeon, 
Apothecary,  or  Periwig-Maker,  shall  be  hereafter  sworn 
free  of  the  Guild  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  that 
he  is  ‘free  of  the  city.’”  This,  evidently,  proved 
awkward  for  some  politicians,  who  used  the  Freedom  of 
the  Guild  rather  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  Free 
of  the  City,  and  it  was  repealed  in  1765. 

The  “  quarteridge  ”  charge  on  every  “Foreign” 
Barber  Surgeon  who  should  commence  business  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  was  declared  to  be  £1  19s.  lid.,  but  this 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  11s.  4jd.  The  political 
element  in  the  Guild  was  evidently  very  strong  in  July, 
1751,  when  sixty-two  members  attended  to  vote  for 
persons  to  be  sent  to  the  City  Council,  W.  Crawford 
and  Digges  Latouche  being  the  chosen.  A  fearsome 
fit  of  Sabbatarianism  attacked  them  about  the  same 
time,  and  they  ordained  that  any  Free  or  Quarter 
Brother  who  should  work  on  the  Lord  s  Day  (commonly 
called  Sunday)  should  pay  10s.  lOd.  Conscience 
occasionally  afflicted  the  Wardens  also,  and  one  of 
them  named  Craine  refused  to  sign  a  certificate  that 
somebody,  whom  he  did  not  approve  of,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  k  reedom,  but  he  repented  and 
apologised  on  April  29th,  1751. 

The  Freedom  was  voted  to  Pitt  (the  Minister)  and 
to  Legge  on  23rd  June,  1757.  It  was  enclosed  in  an 
appropriate  box  and  sent  to  England.  About  this 
period  it  became  the  custom  not  only  to  confer  it  on 
notabilities,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  on  members  of  unconnected  crafts.  Thus 
Dean  Massy  was  admitted  to  the  Freedom  in  1750,  and 
Denis  Toole  and  William  Toole,  Merchants,  of  Francis 
Street,  on  23rd  April,  1754.  The  Rev.  James  Fetherston 
was  also  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Guild  as  well  as 
to  the  Freedom.  Amongst  those  admitted  in  April, 
1751,  was  G.  Trail,  Surgeon. 
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The  serious  question  of  Fees  for  the  Clerk  and 
Beadle  occupied  the  attention  of  a  Special  Committee 
in  1753.  The  Fees  approved  were - 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8 
-9 


To  the  Clerk. 

s. 

For  Administering  the  Oath  to  the  Master  ...  5 
For  Administering  the  Oath  to  the  Wardens  2 

To  the  Council .  ..,  . .  2 

For  a  Petition  Certificate  or  Submission  ...  1 

For  Swearing  a  Brother  ...  . .  3 

For  Enrolling  an  Apprentice  .  3 

For  Letters  Testimonial  . .  1 

For  a  Return  of  Reference  for  the  Lord  Mayor  2 
For  Drawing-up  the  Master’s  Account  and 

Entering  in  the  Book  .  1 


d. 

0 

Oi 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 
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To  the  Beadle. 

For  a  Petition .  0  6 

For  a  0 opy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  6 

For  Attending  the  Master  when  Sworn .  2  6 

For  Attending  the  Wardens  when  Sworn  ...  2  6 

For  Attending  the  Council  when  Sworn  ...  2  0 

For  Attending  the  Brothers  when  Sworn  ...  2  0 

For  Attending  the  Apprentices  when  Sworn  1  6 

For  Each  Petition  to  Open  Shop  .  1  10 

For  Attending  Master  to  Church  on  Scarlet 

D Ry s  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  0 


The  sum  of  Five  Shillings  was  mercifully  allowed 
to  Committees  for  a  little  refreshment. 

Although  the  new  Charter  to  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  was  granted  in  1745,  we  find  Mr.  Nicholson,  an 
Apothecary,  appointed  as  Warden  to  the  original 
Society  in  the  same  year.  After  this  time  both  Apothe¬ 
caries  and  Surgeons  seem  to  have  been  admitted  much 
less  often  than  Barbers.  Amongst  the  Surgeons  the 
names  of  Wade,  Stafford,  Oakes,  Crampton,  and  Doherty 
appear.  Surgeon  Stafford  considered  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  privileges,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
called  on  to  arbitrate  between  himself  and  the  Master 
of  the  Guild  on  26th  February,  1753.  In  May  of  the 
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same  year  the  Worshipful  Brethren  express  themselves-- 
with  horror  at  the  iniquity  of  workmen,  who  bind  them¬ 
selves  together  seeking  for  better  pay  and  shorter 
hours.  They  warn  the  Masters  who  raise  the  ungovern¬ 
able  temper  of  Artificers  of  all  denominations  by 
yielding  to  their  demands.  They  offer  £5  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  any  Master  who  shall  take  an  Assistant 
dismissed  by  another  Master. 

The  Masters  of  the  Guild  themselves  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  impeccable.  The  most  familiar  entry  is 
the  demand  to  an  ex-Master  for  a  statement  of  his 
accounts,  with  an  almost  invariable  request  for  more 
time.  In  ten  years,  from  1750  to  1760,  three  Masters 
seem  to  have  been  deposed  from  office  for  going  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  brethren.  The  custom 
was  for  the  Master  to  collect  the  Fees  and  Fines,  and: 
he  was  called  on  to  account  for  those  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  during  which  he  entertained  the 
brethren  at  dinner  several  times.  Hence  there  was 
usually,  if  not  always,  a  deficit,  and  the  honour  was 
onerous.  Thus  on  November  1st,  1754,  R.  French  was; 
elected  Master,  and  he  begged  to  be  excused  from 
serving.  He  was  permitted  to  decline,  but  was  asked: 
to  be  a  Councillor,  whereupon  he  offered  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £3  if  he  were  excused  from  that  office  also.  On 
July  17th  of  the  same  year  the  Beadle  respectfully 
begged  permission  not  to  vote  on  any  question  before- 
the  Hall. 

The  Surgeon  Apothecaries  were  terribly  tenacious 
of  their  rights  in  the  Common  Council,  and  they  made- 
loud  complaint  on  I8th  July,  1755,  that  Philip  Cramptonr 
Sheriff  and  Alderman  of  the  city,  presided  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  which  they  considered! 
a  shocking  infringement  of  the  prerogatives  of  that 
body  and  a  menace  to  human  and  civic  liberty.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Sheriff  Gale  was  declared  not  to  be  a 
Freeman  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  thus  they  insisted 
was  ineligible  for  that  high  office.  To  mark  their* 
detestation  of  these  abominations  an  advertisement  was 
ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  u  Universal  Advertiser  ,r 
and  Saunders  News-Letter,’’  setting  forth  their  pro¬ 
test.  Shortly  after  the  records  set  forth  the  fact  that- 
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the  brethren  adjourned  to  the  sign  of  “The  Hoop,r 
on  Cork  Hill. 

To  reform  the  City  Companies  was  a  task  of 
Sisyphus,  but  Adderley  brought  in  a  Bill  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  which  the  Guild  solemnly  approved  of  in 
November^  1755.  Their  brethren,  the  Bakers,  seem  to 
have  been  not  quite  in  harmony,  for  the  Master  was 
authorised  to  expend  £2  5s.  6d.  on  the  petition  of  the 
City  Companies  against  the  Breadmen.  “  Foreigners  ” 
were  always  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Dublin  Guilds, 
and  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July,  1757,  no  less  than 
85  brethren  assembled  to  insist  on  the  laws  being 
enforced  against  them. 

Michael  Bryan  was  Master  in  1759.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  autocratic  disposition,  and  his  govern¬ 
ance  from  the  chair  displeased  some  of  his  brethren, 
who  took  a  vote  and  declared  he  was  cast  out.  Mr. 
Bryan  disputed  this  view  of  Constitutional  Law,  and 
retired  under  protest.  The  malcontents  elected  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Picks,  and  proceeded  to  swear  him,  but  the 
books  containing  the  oath  were  in  Bryan's  possession. 
An  advertisement  was  published  by  Bryan  and  one  of 
the  Wardens,  James  Black,  in  “Saunders’  News- 
Letter,”  that  the  election  of  Picks  was  illegal,  and  that 
according  to  the  original  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
nobody  but  a  Barber  or  Surgeon  could  hold  any  office 
in  the  Guild.  The  views  of  the  majority  ultimately  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Bryan  was  eventually  induced  to  give  up 
the  books.  Next  year,  however,  they  applied  to  tfm 
Lord  Mayor  to  have  Bryan  disfranchised. 


CITY  COMPANIES  AND  DUBLIN  CIVIC  RIGHTS. 

The  history  of  the  whole  eighteenth  century  in 
Dublin  now  appears,  to  us  as  a  constant  series  of 
squabbles  between  the  Aldermen  and  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  for  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  municipality. 
In  the  days  when  Dublin  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own 
it  regarded  its  dignity  more  seriously  than  of  later 
years.  Early  in  1760  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  and 
Barber  Surgeons  tendered  formal  thanks  to  Sir  Edward 
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Xing,  Bart.,  and  Edward  Browlow  for  their  services 
.as  members  of  Parliament  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  to 
establish  the  constitution  of  the  city  on  the  foundations 
of  justice  and  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
-citizens  from  being  enervated  as  they  have  been.” 

Those  who  had  served  his  Majesty,  and  those  who 
had  been  to  Bluecoat  Schools,  were  excepted  from  the 
operations  of  a  decision  of  14th  July,  1760,  that  for 
the  future  no  person  should  be  admitted  “free”  for 
less  than  forty  shillings.  On  24th  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Guild  was  addressed  by  four  candidates 
for  Parliament— Colonel  Dunne,  Aldermen  Hunt,  Digges 
Latouche,  and  Sir  Charles  Barton — but  the  brethren 
simply  resolved  to  vote  for  no  man  who  was  not 
prepared  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  six 
or  eight  years. 

In  1761  Dr.  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  country  with  dishonour  and  welcomed  back  to 
the  city  with  honour,  was  congratulated  by  the  Guild 
on  his  safe  arrival  on  17th  April.  It  was  probably  at 
his  instigation  that  the  Guild  adopted  the  very  proper 
resolution  of  13th  July,  1761:  “  That  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  this  Corporation  unless  such  person 
exercise  some  branch  of  business  belonging  to  the  said 
Corporation — that  is  to  say,  Barber,  Surgeon,  Apothe¬ 
cary,  or  Periwrig-Maker— or  is  entitled  to  his  Freedom 
by  birth  or  servitude  to  such  trades,  or  is  greatly 
•distinguished.”  At  this  time  the  scandal  of  persons, 
wTho  had  no  professional  connection  with  a  City  Guild, 
purchasing  admission  to  its  privileges  had  already  - 
become  rampant.  It  is  wrorthy  of  note  that  the  Guild 
of  St.  Luke,  or  Apothecaries  Guild,  had  also  a 
separate  existence  since  1745,  and  contributed  also  two 
members  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City. 

In  October,  1761,  the  rule  that  no  person  should 
become  a  “Free”  or  “Quarter”  Brother  of  the  Guild 
unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years 
was  insisted  on. 

Dr.  Lucas  quickly  got  into  Parliament,  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  find  the  Guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  congratulating  both  him  and  James 
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Grattan,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  for  their  services  on 
the  Bill  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

Either  the  brethren  of  the  Guild  were  hard  to- 
please  or  they  were  unfortunate  in  their  Masters.  On 
23rd  June,  1761,  they  formally  declared  George 
Callaghan,  the  Master,  to  be  removed,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  elect  a  successor.  Lucas  was  one  of  the 
candidates,  but  received  only  one  vote.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  decay,  and 
to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Corporation,  and  touching 
the  election  of  Master.  Significantly,  this  Committee’s 
meetings  were  postponed,  and  it  was  dissolved  before 
submitting  suggestions.  Finances  were,  apparently,  in 
a  low  state,  for  the  allowance  for  the  brethren’s  dinner 
was  cut  down  to  3s.  3d.,  and  when  Thomas  Clarke  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  a  guinea  for  his  services  the  proviso 
was  added,  “if  the  finances  afford.” 

Lucas  always  desired  to  be  in  the  City  Council, 
even  when  he  had  become  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  city,  and  on  11th  October,  1762,  he  addressed  from 
Marlborough  Street  a  letter  to  the  “Worshipful  Master 
and  Much-Respected  Brethren  and  Friends  of  the  Guild 
of  Barber  Surgeons,  etc.,”  stating  he  had  been 
requested,  in  spite  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Guild.  He  feels  coerced 
because  of  “the  necessity  of  having  men  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  Charters,  Records,  Constitutions, 
and  Customs  of  this  City  appointed  to  the  next 
Council,”  and  he  would  be  unworthy  of  confidence  if 
at  so  critical  a  period  he  refused  to  join,  “  as  the  next 
Council  (being  under  the  Reformed  Rules),  would  be  the 
first  to  be  absolutely  representative  of  the  city.”  He 
reminds  them  that  theirs  was  the  first  Corporation  to 
oppose  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Meanwhile  the  Guild,  presumably  at  Lucas’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  petitioned  the  Lord  Mayor  to  grant  them 
authority  to  send  four  members — being  the  same  number 
which  they  had  before  the  Apothecaries  and  Periwig- 
Makers  were  added  to  them  by  Charter,  and  which 
they  continued  to  have  until  recently  when  two  were 
taken  away.  This  petition  was  presented  on  13th 
October,  1762,  but  was  in  vain.  The  date  for  the 
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-election  by  the  Guild  was  15th  November,  1762,  and 
■on  a  ballot  for  two  members  Kirk  got  38  votes,  Lucas. 
22,  and  the  Master  of  the  Guild,  J.  Montgomery,  44. 
Lucas  was  therefore  defeated,  but  a  protest  was  made 
by  one  of  the  candidates.  There  was  evidently  an 
active  search  into  the  pedigrees  of  the  candidates  by 
someone  versed  in  “the  Charters,  Customs,  and 
Usuages  of  the  city,”  and  as  a  result  a  Lord  Mayor’s. 
Warrant  was  read  before  the  Guild  on  20th  December, 
1762,  disclaring  that  Montgomery  was  disqualified.  On 
this  a  new  election  became  imperative,  and  Lucas 
obtained  45  votes  against  24  for  his  opponent. 

The  favour  of  the  Guild  would  seem  to  have  been; 
very  fickle,  for  at  the  next  election,  18th  November  ) 
1765,  A.  Chapman  got  52  votes,  and  J.  Montgomery 
52,  against  1  for  Lucas.  At  the  next  Hall  of  the  Guild  * 
Charles  Lucas  and  Richard  Lucas,  of  Henry  Street, 
the  sons  of  Dr.  Lucas,  were  admitted  free  members. 


Things  were  evidently  in  a  turbulent  state,  and  it 
was  decided  on  22nd  July,  1763,  “that,  considering  the 
■difficulty  of  collecting  revenues,  the  brethren  should 
pay  2s.  2d.  each  towards  their  dinner.  H.  Jeffares, 
Master,  died  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  R. 

Loyalty  was  ever  a  strong  feature  of  the  Fraternity. 

On  January  16th,  1/64,  the  Freedom  was  conferred  on 
Sir  James  Coldwell,  Rart.,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  for  his  services  to  King  and  countty  in  raising 
a  troop  of  horse  when  the  Kingdom  was  threatened  with 
invasion.  Another  so  honoured  was  Chief  Justice 
Iiott,  for  his  “Great  Learning,  Matchless  Zeal,  and 
Invincible  Fortitude”;  and  the  Freedom  of  the  ConK 
pany  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  was  also  granted  "v 
to  Colonel  How,  for  his  services  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  on  W.  Clements,  Esq.,  “Doctor  in 
jsic',  ice-Provost,  Auditor,  and  Representative  in 
Parliament  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ...  for  his 

regular  attendance  in  Parliament  and  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  the  city.”  ® 


In  1766  the  entry  of  A.  Richardson,  Surgeon,  of 
Manor  Street,  is  said  to  be  “Free  by  Fine.” 


t  * 
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DUBLIN  WITH  A  HOME  PARLIAMENT. 

One  is  struck  by  certain  expressions  in  an  address 
“to  Alderman  Nathaniel  Warren,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
13th  October,  1783.  His  lordship  is  thanked,  of  course, 
for  his  zealous,  active,  energetic  exertions  in  his  office, 
and  also  for  his  endeavour  “to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  unemployed,  of  manufacturers,  and  of  the  other 
poor  of  this  great  Metropolis.’ ’ 

In  reply  the  Lord  Mayor  hopes  that,  “  through  the 
Wisdom  and  Powerful  Interposition  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  effective  relief  will  be  found  for 
-the  distressed  manufacturers  and  people,”  which  means, 
•one  supposes,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  held  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  Corporation,  ought  to  help  the  city. 
Even  when  Dublin  is  described  as  “the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  city  of  the  Kingdom,”  it  is  evident  there  was 
distress  and  unemployment. 

In  those  ultra-loyal  times  the  Corporation  was 
not  always  amiable  in  the  matter  of  Viceregal  addresses. 
A  resolution  of  the  Guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  of  11th 
April,  1784,  directs  their  representatives  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Dublin  to  oppose  the  granting  of  an  address 
either  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  to  his  Secretary. 

All  the  City  Companies  were  rather  anxious  to 
admit  members  by  “  Grace  Especial,”  but  several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  check  this  custom  by 
imposing  heavy  fines.  The  entire  twenty-five  City 
Companies  petitioned  the  Lord  Mayor  in  November, 
1784,  that  this  fine  might  be  reduced. 

In  the  same  year  the  Guild  made  another  com¬ 
plaint,  which  seems  to  have  a  very  modern  flavour. 
They  decided  that  the  Police  Establishment  was 
burdensome,  oppressive,  and  obnoxious  to  the  people  ; 
that  “  it  did  not  give  any  efficient  protection  to  property 
on.  person.  They  decided  that  a  well-regulated 
Parochial  Watch,  under  the  City  Authorities,  would  be 
far  more  effective,  and  cost  only  half  as  much.” 
Further,  “the  City  Councillors  were  ordered  not  to 
vote  for  any  Aldermen  who  had  office,  pay,  or  pension 
in  the  police.”  A  petition  to  this  effect  was  also 
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presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Guild  on  7th  February,. 
1791. 

These  were  Grattan’s  days,  and  the  Guild  not  only 
decided  on  12th  February,  1790,  to  support  him  and 
Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  as  members  of  Parliament  for 
Dublin,  but  also  resolved  to  do  it  free  of  charge. 

Amongst  the  Surgeons  who  applied  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  in  1791  were  D.  F.  Ryan,  of  Liffey  Street ;  J.  J. 
Wilkinson,  of  Manor  Street ;  F.  Lestrange ;  N.  W. 
Heath,  of  Edge’s  Court;  and  J.  Evans,  of  Marlborough 
Street.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  joined 
after  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  received  its  charter, 
amongst  them  being  W.  Leake  (1792),  Thomas  Wright 
(1796),  D.  Mills  (1802),  William  Stoker,  of  Pitt  Street, 
Jordan  Roach,  of  Duke  Street,  and  G.  Adams,  of 
Dawson  Street  (1803).  In  the  case  of  these  latter  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  if  the  gentle¬ 
men  really  followed  the  business  of  a  surgeon.  J. 
Craven,  of  Dawson  Street,  was  elected  in  1804,  and 
G.  Mulhern  and  J.  Towel  in  1806,  and  Thomas  Hackett, 
of  Marlborough  Street,  in  1807. 

The  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  various  City  Com¬ 
panies  must  have  made  a  brave  show  in  these  old 
Parliament  days,  arrayed  in  their  Red  Gowns.  A 
resolution  of  18th  July,  1791,  thanks  thj  Committee 
which  provided  them,  and  warns  the  Master  and  the 
Wardens  to  preserve  them. 

“The  detestable  and  abominable  establishment  of 
the  Police  excited  the  Guild  s  ire  so  much  in  1792 
that  its  Corporate  representatives  are  warned  to  not 
vote  for  any  High  Sheriff  who  holds  a  place  or  pension 
from  them.  The  thanks  to  Alderman  W.  Sankey,  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  1793,  refers  to  his  good  work  in  estab¬ 
lishing  proper  weights  and  measures,  and  in  regulating 
the  price  of  provisions,  as  “  essential  to  a  great 
manufacturing  city.” 

The  Guild  was  great  at  Addresses,  Freedoms, 
Silver  Boxes,  and  the  like,  but  on  occasion  it  gave 
memorable  utterances.  Addressing  Mr.  Speaker  Foster 
of  the  Irish  House,  it  says:  “The  Greatness  of  your 
Country  is  your  Ambition,  the  Happiness  of  the  People 
your  Reward.”  .  .  <  ,  rl 
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The  “Black  Ball”  was  not  unknown.  Thomas 
Wright,  Surgeon,  of  Great  Ship  Street,  applied  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Guild  on  14th  July,  1796,  but  he  was 
rejected  by  17  to  13,  though  it  was  plentifully  bestowed 
on  politicians  like  Sir  J.  Blaquire,  John  Claudius 
Beiesford,  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  F.T.C.D.  ;  and  Mr.  Ogle. 

The  address  to  the  Earl  of  Carhampton,  dated  24th 
July,  1797,  praises  that  Viceroy  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
back  the  defected  and  the  misguided  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  children,  and  their 
country.  The  Guild  were  local  patriots,  nevertheless, 
and  in  an  address  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  member  for  the 
city,  they  refer  to  “the  futile  attempts  of  the  Powers 
to  wrest  from  the  City  its  Representatives.” 

In  the  year  1807  the  surgeons  who  entered  were 
J.  Creighton  and  G.  S.  Bothwick.  The  Master  who  was 
elected  for  1810,  Mr.  C.  North,  also  seems  to  have 
been  a  surgeon. 

There  is  a  familiar  flavour  in  the  Guild’s  complaints 
that  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  city  for  cleansing  and 
lighting  are  more  than  sufficient  if  the  City  Council 
were  to  spend  them  judiciously.  They  call  on  Mr. 
Grattan  to  oppose  in  Parliament  the  Bill  sought  by 
the  City  Fathers  to  give  them  further  powers  of 
taxation. 

An  address,  given  with  the  Freedom  of  the  Guild, 
to  Alderman  Darley,  the  Lord  Mayor,  refers  to  the 
horrible  practise  of  imprisoning  debtors,  then  so  rife 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  This  Lord  Mayor  brought 
comfort  to  many  an  afflicted  home  by  establishing  a 
voluntary  fund  to  relieve  those  afflicted  ones. 

An  interesting  indication  of  the  state  of  political 
feeling  in  Dublin  in  1810  is  contained  in  the  Barber 
Surgeons’  address  to  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  J.  Seddall, 
when  conferring  the  Freedom  of  their  Guild.  They 
congratulate  him  “on  his  worthy  and  constitutional 
exertions  in  calling  the  mass  meeting  of  the  Freemen 
and  Freeholders  of  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  detestable  and  unjustifiable  Act  of 
Union.” 

In  his  reply  the  High  Sheriff  uses  a  phrase 
in  later  days  identified  with  O’Connell  He  is  proud 
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to  be  identified  with  the  repeal  of  a  measure  which  has 
caused  so  much  distress.  He  anxiously  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  our  rights  should  be  restored  and  we 
should  have  a  Parliament  in  our  native  land. 

Even  as  late  as  1815,  the  Guild,  presenting  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Abraham  Bradley  King,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  give  him  special  thanks  for  his  protection 
of  the  Protestant  interest. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bible,  of  Charlemont  Street,  who  was 
admitted  a  Free  Brother  on  11th  October,  1819,  moved 
that  the  Barber  Surgeons  Guild,  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  City  Corporation,  should  express  its 
sympathy  with  the  City  Council,  which  was  in  an 
impoverished  state.  Its  low  state  of  finance  was  due, 
according  to  Bible,  to  the  wrongdoings  of  the  City 
Treasurer,  as  well  as  to  the  depletion  of  the  city  banks 
caused  by  the  raising  of  a  Troop  of  Horse  to  serve  the 
Throne,  as  well  as  many  seamen  for  the  Navy.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  minor  corporation  to  help  the  City 
Council,  so  wrongfully  accused. 

An  address  to  Henry  Grattan  speaks  of  him  as  the 
son  of  “  our  late  venerable  patriot  and  representative 
of  the  city.” 

The  visit  of  the  King  in  1821  gave  occasion,  of 
course,  to  an  address,  which  spoke  of  his  too-long- 
deferred  approach  having  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  their  petty  differences.  His  Majesty’s  presence 
had  “  so  permeated  the  public  mind  as  to  prevent  a 
single  discordant  note  issuing  from  the  Harp  of  Erin  ” 

His  Majesty’s  gracious  vote  of  thanks  was  of  the 
most  curt  and  formal  description. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  had  now  become 
but  a  political  machine.  Its  chief  function  was  to 
secure  a  certain  number  of  representatives  in  the  City 
Council.  The  meeting  for  this  purpose  attracted  some 
70  members,  but  most  of  these  were  either  Barbers  or 
persons  having  no  connection  with  Surgery  or  Pharmacy. 
The  Freedom  was  frequently  given,  mostly  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
other  persons  of  note.  There  were  a  few  Apothecaries 
still  admitted,  as  Hughes,  of  Ormond  Quay,  in  1810; 
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.and  a  few  Surgeons,  like  Isaac  Riall  in  1820,  John 
Stokes  in  1822,  and  A.  Deane. 

The  address  presented  to  Sir  Howard  Lees  in  1822 
praises  him  for  his  steady  and  undaunted  exertions 
in  favour  of  a  Protestant  Constitution.  The  Guild  ex¬ 
ceeded  itself  in  an  address  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1825 
ior  his  exertions  in  opposing  Catholic  Emancipation. 
It  speaks  of  the  Duke  as  “the  Bright  Star  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  deserving  of  the  praise  of  that  Antient 
and  Loyal  Protestant  Corporation.”  This  address  cost 
no  less  than  £6  16s.  6d.  to  illuminate,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Duke  by  a  certain  Doctor  of  Divinity 
named  Gregory,  who  had  been  admitted  a  Free 
Brother  of  the  Guild.  Gregory  went  to  London  with 
the  address,  and  spent  £30  on  his  journey  to  the  Duke. 

Parliament  began  to  trouble  itself  about  these 
'Curiously-constituted  old  Guilds  in  1825,  and  on  23rd 
June  of  that  year  the  Chief  Secretary  addressed  a  letter 
requiring  to  be  informed  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  admitted  since  1817,  and  whether  by 
servitude,  birth,  or  marriage. 

THE  APOTHECARIES  GUILD  AS  A  MEDICAL 

LICENSING  BOARD. 

The  evolution  of  two  Medical  Licensing  bodies 
from  a  Guild  of  Barber  Surgeons  took  place  in  Dublin 
just  as  in  London.  In  Dublin  the  Guild  always  con¬ 
tained  Apothecaries'  as  well  as  Barbers  and  Surgeons, 
but  in  London  the  Apothecaries  began  rather  as  Drug¬ 
gists  attached  to  the  Guild  of  Grocers  and  Spicers. 
The  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  incorporated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1815,  which  gave  them 
jurisdiction  over  all  England  and  Wales.  Up  to  that 
time  the  powers  extended  only  over  London  and  to  a 
•distance  of  seven  miles  from  it.  In  Scotland  the  con¬ 
trol  over  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  always  remained 
largely  a  local  affair.  The  Edinburgh  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  controlled  Pharmacy  as  well  as  Surgery  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgh.  The  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  controlled  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  as 
well  as  Surgery  and  Medicine,  in  Glasgow,  Dumbarton, 
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and  the  adjoining  districts.  Neither  the  Dublin  nor  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons  ever  directly  associated 
themselves  with  the  Licensing  of  Pharmacists  or  the 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  Dublin  or  London,  although 
at  the  time  of  the  dispute  with  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
the  College  threatened  to  do  so. 

The  Irish  Surgeons  and  the  Irish  Apothecaries 
alike  thus  owe  a  common  origin  to  the  Guild  of  Barber 
Surgeons,  or  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  founded 
by  Charter  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  Charter  was. 
renewed  and  greater  privileges  added  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Further  distinct  and  specific  powers  were 
granted  in  a  Charter  of  James  II.  in  1687,  and  at  this 
time  it  is  stated  that  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
comprised  Barbers,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and 
Periwig-Makers. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Apothecaries  into  a  separate  Guild,  under  the- 
title  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  in  1745.  Very  extreme 
powers  were  given  for  the  making  of  by-laws  and  for 
the  controlling  of  the  art  of  the  Apothecary  in  the 
City  of  Dublin.  The  original  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  still  contained  a  certain  number  of  Apothe- 
caries,  as  well  as  Surgeons,  but  the  Surgeons  sought 
a  special  charter  in  1784,  and  were  finally  constituted 
into  the  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Luke  was  practically  incorporated 
by  the  Act  of  1791  into  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Apothecaries  Hall,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  not  only 
over  Dublin  but  over  the  entire  of  Ireland. 

Although,  for  professional  purposes,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries  Hall  absorbed  the  Guild 
of  Barber  Surgeons  and  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries,  the 
original  Guilds  still  retained  a  corporate  existence, 
w  hich  was  utilised  chiefly  for  political  purposes,  until 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Keform  Act  in  1844.  The 
original  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  had  the  privilege 
of  returning  four  members  to  serve  in  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  Shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  this  representation: 
vas  divided,  and  two  members  allocated  to  the- 
Surgeons,  with  the  other  two  to  the  Apothecaries. 
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DR.  LUCAS  AND  THE  APOTHECARIES. 

In  1511  it  was  enacted  (3  Henry  VIII.,  c.  11)  that 
no  one  should  practise  in  the  City  of  London,  or 
within  seven  miles  of  it,  unless  he  had  been  examined 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  a  small  body  of 
doctors.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1518,  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians  was  founded,  and  were  given 
most  extensive  powers  over  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
London.  Unfortunately  for  the  College,  the  charter 
did  not  provide  for  any  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
and  hence  its  powers  have  been  but  little  availed  of. 
The  apothecaries  soon  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  about  the  drugs  which  they  sold,  and 
gradually  commenced  to  prescribe  them.  The  College 
of  Physicians  endeavoured  to  stop  this  practice,  but 
public  opinion  was  against  them,  as  the  humbler  class 
of  patients  found  the  apothecaries’  shops  convenient, 
the  advice  generally  sound,  and  the  cost  but  little. 
Prosecutions  were  futile,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
not  receiving  any  fine,  even  when  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  case,  soon  desisted  from  the  attempt  to 
suppress  the  apothecaries,  although  they  established  a 
•dispensary  themselves  in  Warwick  Lane. 

In  1692  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  then 
known  as  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College,  obtained, 
largely  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  King  William,  a  charter  based 
on  that  originally  granted  to  the  London  College.  This 
charter  made  it  illegal  to  practise  medicine  in  Dublin 
or  seven  miles  from  it.  It  was  attempted  to  stop,  not 
•only  the  practice  of  the  apothecaries  but  also  of  the 
surgeons,  and  such  a  monopoly  of  medical  practice  was 
claimed  under  the  charter  that  popular  feeling  was 
stirred  up  against  the  College,  and  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  its  claims. 

In  1745  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  broke  off  from 
the  Barbers  and  Periwig  Makers  and  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  body,  obtaining  a  charter  for  their  own 
corporation  exclusively.  At  this  time  the  professional 
status  of  an  apothecary  was  clearly  admitted,  for  an 
Act  of  George  II. ,  1763,  directs  the  master  of  a  jail  to  * 
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employ,  in  case  of  sickness, .  a  physician,,  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  and  to  pay  for  medicine  prescribed  by 
them  or  either  of  them.  Here  we  see  that  physician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary  were  adjudged  to  be  alike 
fitted  to  act  as  medical  practitioners.  A  later  Imperial 
Act,  of  the  26th  year  of  George  III.,  gave  power  to  the 
Grand  Jury  to  present  any  sum  not  exceeding  £15  for 
the  apothecary  for  his  attending  prisoners  and  pro¬ 
viding  medicines  for  them. 

The  celebrated  patriot,  Dr.  Lucas,  who  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  founder  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  although 
he  died  before  the  Act  constituting  it  had  passed, 
devised  his  scheme  from  purely  philanthropic  motives. 
He  sought,  in  fact,  to  give  the  entire  country  those 
benefits  of  medical  attendance  and  medicines  which  the 
present  Insurance  Act  professes  to  supply,  but  instead 
of  calling  in  the  State  to  supply  some  millions  per 
annum  to  finance  the  scheme,  and  instead  of  instituting 
an  army  of  officials  to  force  unwilling  contributors  to 
pay  their  share,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  very 
adequate  medical  attendance  to  even  the  poorest  parts 
of  Ireland  for,  over  a  century,  without  a  penny  of 
public  money  and  without  any  fixed  contribution  to  the 
public. 

Dr.  Lucas  saw  that  very  many  of  the  districts  in 
Ireland  were  quite  too  poor  to  enable  a  physician  to 
live.  He  also  saw  that  the  need  of  the  poor  in  these 
places  for  some  kind  of  skilled  medical  attendance  was 
grievously  great.  This  was  before  the  era  of  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  and  the  only  institutions  into- 
which  the  sick  poor  might  be  received  were  jails,, 
lunatic  asylums,  or  fever  hospitals. 

The  ideal  practitioner,  as  Lucas  foresaw,  for  a  poor 
Irish  town  was  one  who  could  supply  not  only  advice 
but  medicine,  and  in  those  days,  far  more  than  in  ours,, 
the  duty  of  a  doctor  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  patient, - 
to  give  medicine  rather  than  advice.  He  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  very  small  fee,  or  his  services  were 
practically  unattainable,  and  this  fee  must  cover  the 
cost  of  medicine  as  well  as  advice.  It  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  persons  supplied  with  the  necessary 
drugs  and  skill  should  compound  for  them  who  required. 
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it  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians  from  the  larger 
towns. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Lucas  was  to  secure  a  supply  of 
these  practitioners  for  even  remote  country  towns  by 
supplying  them  with  a  licence  to  practise  at  a  very 
small  fee  by  subjecting  them  to  a  competent  examina¬ 
tion,  and  then  by  securing  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions,  the  sale  of  poisons,  and 
practically  of  the  sale  of  drugs.  There  was  gradually 
added  the  privilege  of  acting  as  medical  officer  to  a  jail, 
to  a  fever  hospital,  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  to  a  ship. 

Now  the  development  of  the  Apothecary,  from  a 
member  of  a  Dublin  City  Guild,  allied  for  long  with  the 
barbers  and  surgeons,  to  a  practitioner  whose  certi¬ 
ficate  and  qualification  was  recognised  throughout  all 
Ireland,  proceeded  on  lines  identical  with  those  which 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  English  Apothecary. 
He  was  originally  a  member  of  a  London  City  Guild, 
though  allied  it  would  seem  rather  with  the  grocers 
than  with  the  barbers  or  surgeons.  This  London  Guild 
received  a  charter  in  1615,  and  later  was  empowered 
to  examine  those  who  wished  to  practise  as  apothe¬ 
caries  in  London  or  its  environs.  In  1815  it  was  granted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  special  powers,  and  examined  not 
only  those  who  wished  to  practise  in  London,  who  were 
called  Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries  Company  of 
London,  and  who  paid  a  fee  of  ten  guineas,  but  also 
those  who  wished  for  a  licence  to  practise  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales  outside  of  London.  These  were 
Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries  Company  of  England,, 
and  paid  only  seven  guineas  fee. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  success  which  the 
scheme  of  Lucas  had  in  supplying  all  parts  of  Ireland 
with  a  useful  medical  service  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  London  Society  to  imitate  its  Dublin  sister.  Dr. 
Lucas,  having  excited  hostility  by  his  denunciation  of 
usurious  doings  in  Dublin,  was  driven  out  of  the  city, 
and  afterwards  practised  for  some  time,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  London.  He  seems  to  have  induced 
the  London  Company  to  extend  its  activities  all  over 
England,  and  to  seek  extended  powers  from  Parliament 
whereby  it  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  supplying  medi- 
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cal  practitioners  for  the  poorer  and  middle  classes.  No 
person  could  presume  any  charge  for  the  supply  of 
medicines  in  England  unless  he  were  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Apothecaries  Society,  and  hence  it  became  a  matter 
of  practical  necessity  to  get  its  diploma.  Even  before 
this  time  they  had  become  recognised  practitioners, 
because  Addison,  in  “  The  Spectator,”  1711,  speaks 
of  the  Apothecaries  as  the  common  medical  attendants 
of  the  sick,  and  as  discharging  the  functions  of  the 
doctors,  both  surgical  and  medical ;  and  even  as  early 
as  1703  the  College  of  Physicians  had  in  vain  sought 
to  prevent  them  prescribing  the  medicines  which  they 
sold. 

Amongst  the  historical  visitors  to  Samuel  Johnson’s 
house  in  1765  was  Robert  Lovett,  a  licentiate  of  the 
London  Society  of  Apothecaries.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  thought  highly  of  him,  and  to  have  had  many 
conversations  on  the  respective  pharmacopoeias  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  for  when  he  got  his  first 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  was  blistered  for  it,  he  wrote 
co  Mrs.  Thrale  that  he  insisted  on  having  the  Blister 
compound  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
Bosworth  describes  Lovatt  as  “awkward  and  uncouth,” 
but  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale:  “I  have  a  great  regard  for 
him.”  x 

Dr.  Percy  Lodge  states  that  the  London  Company ^ 
were  empowered  to  visit  shops  where  drugs  were  sold 
and  destroy  such  of  them  as  were  unfit  for  use.  A 
similar  claim  is  made  by  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  at  one  time  issued  a 
special  qualification  to  dispensers  of  medicine,  whq 
were  called  pharmacians. 


THE  GUILD  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  or  Worshipful  Corporation 
■called  Master  W  ardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  the  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  year  1745,  during 
the  reign  of  George  II.  This  charter  was  the  result  of 
many  years’  earnest  and  anxious  agitation,  and  it  cost 
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~a  considerable  sum  to  procure.  It  provided  for  a 
Master,  two  Wardens,  and  thirteen  Assistants,  who 
were  sworn  by  all  lawful  means  to  support  and  main¬ 
tain  the  body  politic  of  the  said  corporation  and  the 
liberties  and  privileges  thereof.  This  corporation 
continued  to  meet  quarterly,  and  on  extra  occasions, 
till  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  in  1791,  and  exercised 
the  privileges  of  elections,  administering  oaths,  making 
by-laws,  and  prosecuting  intruders.  It  prescribed  fees 
for  admission  and  inflicted  fines.  It  taxed  accounts 
and  divided  charges  of  fees.  It  also  imposed  “quar¬ 
terage  ” — a  custom  of  most  of  the  city  corporations 
whereby  those  not  admitted  to  full  privileges  were 
forced  to  make  a  quarterly  contribution.  One  of  Dr. 
Lucas’s  pamphlets  consists  of  a  vindication  of  this 
method  of  raising  expenses,  which  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  imposition  by  many  citizens. 

The  original  members  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
appear  to  have  been: — 

1.  All  apothecaries  who  had  subscribed  towards  the 
-expense  of  the  charter.  These  were  admitted  by  a 
special  resolution  of  23rd  September,  1747. 

2.  No  one  was  entitled  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  but  practising  apothecaries  who  had  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  enrolled  in  the  corporation.  This 
rule  was  passed  on  3rd  December,  1747,  and  6th 
October,  1748. 

3.  Apprentices  who  were  bound  before  the  passing 
•of  the  charter  were  admissible  by  a  rule  of  29th 
December,  1748. 

4.  Freemen  admitted  by  birth. 

5.  Freemen  admitted  by  Grace  Especial,  according 
to  a  rule  of  December,  1747,  and  29th  June,  1749. 

The  Company  was  scarcely  christened  when  it 
L>egan  to  exercise  quite  actively  its  professional  rights 
in  putting  down  irregular  practices.  Thus  on  8th 
August,  1748,  a  trader  named  O’Brien,  of  Andrew’s 
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Arch,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  quarterly  fine  of  5s.  5d^ 
for  selling  some  medicinal  compound.  A  distiller  was. 
fined  on  the  same  date  for  selling  Compound  Bryony 

Water  and  Hot  Cinnamon  Water. 

An  extreme  jealousy  was  the  characteristic  of  all 
City  Guilds.  They  seldom  tolerated  any  outsider,  how¬ 
ever  competent,  unless  on  payment  of  a  special  fine. 

The  entrance  of  such  an  outsider,  who  was  dubbed  a 
“  foreigner,”  was  technically  known  as  “  intrusion/’ 
and  on  6th  October,  1748,  the  Guild  decided  that  no  less 
than  £1  10s.  Od.  should  be  accepted  as  fee  for 

“  intrusion  ”  by  any  “foreigners.” 

In  those  days  the  provisions  against  Roman 
Catholics  being  members  of  City  Guilds  were  still 
active,  yet  an  apothecary  named  Owen  MacDermott 
was  admitted  as  a  special  favour,  but  in  view  of  his 
creed  he  was  condemned  to  pay  £1  9s.  3d.,  as  well  as 
clerk’s  fees  and  quarterage. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Luke  actively  enforced  a  Pure 
Drugs  Act.  On  13th  May,  1755,  Thomas  Wright  and 
Luke  Murphy  were  prosecuted  for  the  sale  of  adulter¬ 
ated  senna.  Wright  was  found  guilty. 

All  the  greater  City  Guilds  were  represented  in  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  Corporation,  but  it  seems 
an  early  municipal  reformer  named  Montgomery  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the 
Apothecaries  might  with  advantage  cease  to  be  tnem- 
bers  of  the  City  Council.  He  was  forced,  very  properly,, 
to  apologise  to  the  Master,  but  the  directors  of  the  \ 
Guild  not  being  sufficiently  assuaged  thereby  he  was 
also  expelled. 

It  was  quite  recently  decided  in  the  English  Courts 
that  subscriptions  for  membership  of  certain  learned’ 
societies  were  recoverable  by  law,  but  as  early  as  1758 
the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  summoned  a  recalcitrant  brother 
named  Ryan  who  owed  four  quarterly  subscriptions, 
and  forced  him  to  pay. 

The  Guild,  naturally,  consulted  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  about  the  charges  for  medicines,  and  for 
that  purpose  a  Committee  was  appointed.  We  learrt 
that  a  petition  was  considered  from  the  “  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Society  ”  that  the  rates  of  professional  prices  be- 
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reconsidered  and  published.  It  would  seem  that  at  this 
time  some  apothecaries  still  ranked  as  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  of  a  humbler  sort,  for  a  scale  of  fees,  visits, 
attendance,  and  medicine  was  published  on  8th  June, 
1784,  and  some  mostly  as  dispensers  of  physicians’ 
prescriptions.  These  had  a  society  of  their  own  known 
as  the  Pharmaceutic  Society. 

An  interesting  function  which  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Apothecaries  Hall — which  was  erected  by 
an  Act  of  1791 — exercised  was  the  taxing  of  accounts. 
On  the  16th  March,  1798,  General  Needham  appealed 
to  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  against  an  account 
of  an  apothecary  named  Heath,  which  had  been  taxed 
by  the  Apothecaries  Hall.  The  Corporation  refused  to 
amend  it.  Again  in  July,  1813,  the  Corporation  refused 
to  amend  a  Bill  of  Field  versus  Black,  which  had  also 
been  approved  by  the  Hall. 

The  custom  of  Riding  the  Franchises  was  kept  up> 
for  very  many  years  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Dublin.  The  Chief  Magistrate,  attended  by  the 
City  Officials,  and  by  representatives  of  all  the  City 
Guilds,  on  horseback  rode  around  the  city  to  •  the 
extremest  limit  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  custom  was  a 
very  old  one,  probably  intended  to  impress  in  a  vivid 
manner  on  the  minds  of  the  bystanders  the  public 
claim  thereby  made  of  dominion  over  the  soil.  Some 
of  the  corporators  regarded  their  presence  in  the 
cavalcade  as  quite  an  honour,  but  although  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Apothecaries,  in  the  colours  of  purple  and  gold, 
often  took  part  in  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
rather  as  an  unpleasant  duty,  for  on  12th  August,  1761, 
they  made  a  special  petition  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  that  might 
arise  to  the  public  by  their  absence  from  their  pro¬ 
fessional  duties.  Their  plea  was  granted,  and  again, 
renewed  on  the  same  grounds  on  24th  July,  1766,  and 
from  that  date  the  privilege  of  remaining  away  from 
the  city  procession  has  been  granted  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Dublin  Apothecaries 
first  applied  for  a  charter  they  requested  that  it  might 
be  granted  on,  the  model  of  the  London  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  .  A  notable  function  of  the  latter  body 
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was  the  visitation  of  all  drug  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  drugs  and  destroying  such  as  were 
adulterated.  We  find  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  27th 
June,  1751,  arrangements  for  such  a  visitation  were 
made.  To  further  prevent  adulterations  a  Conference 
was  held  with  the  College  of  Physicians  on  29th  July, 
1755,  with  a  view  to  revise  the  Act  to  prevent  frauds 
and  abuses.  At  this  time  Cinchona,  or  Jesuit’s  Bark, 
was  one  of  the  most  greatly  prized  drugs  for  fevers, 
and  it  was  shamefully  sophisticated.  The  public  were 
warned  by  advertisement  in  1756  that  spurious  Jesuit’s 
Bark  was  on  the  market. 

In  the  inspection  of  pharmacies  the  College  of 
Physicians  also  took  part,  and  every  year  from  1762 
to  the  appointment  of  the  City  Companies  in  1841 
assistants  were  appointed  to  take  part  with  the 
physicians  in  the  inspection. 

Formerly  the  cities  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  each  a  separate  Pharmacopoeia,  -which  cus¬ 
tom,  indeed,  continued  up  to  1867,  when  a  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  instituted.  The 
Apothecaries,  naturally,  took  part  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  preparing  this  book  of  formulae  for  the 
preparation  and  identification  of  medicines,  and  on  21st 
December,  1787,  four  members  of  their  body  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  Physicians.  The  new  laboratory 
of  the  Hall  in  Mary  Street,  which  had  been  opened 
in  1794,  and  is  still  working,  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  experiments  relating  to  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  The  Apothecaries  were  also  asked  to  report 
on  the  question  of  Jamaican  Sarsaparilla,  which  was 
then  in  great  vogue  as  a  medicine  for  blood  impurities. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES  HALL. 

Dr.  Charles  Lucas  died  before  he  accomplished  his 
project  for  the  foundation  of  the  Apothecaries  Half. 
It  was  intended  to  regulate  the  practice  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  not  only  in  Dublin,  which  was  fairly  well  looked 
after  by  the  local  Corporation  or  Guild  of  Apothecaries, 
but  also  through  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  were 
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at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  and  unskilled  practitioners- 
The  project  was  taken  up  by  another  distinguished 
Irishman,  Claudius  George  Beresford,  and  greatly 
helped,  it  would  appear,  by  John  Gifford,  High  Sheriff 
of  Dublin  and  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Halsbury.  An 
apothecary  of  Queen  Street,  John  Pentland,  who  was 
the  second  Governor  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  helpers  and  subscribers.  He  was 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dr.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy. 

On  19th  October,  1789,  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Apothecaries  Hall,  similar 
to  London ;  and  on  7th  May,  1780,  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  were  invited.  No  less  than  sixty  apothecaries 
of  Dublin  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds  each,  a  very 
considerable  sum  for  those  days. 

There  existed  at  this  time  in  Dublin  not  only  the 
Corporation  of  Apothecaries,  which  was  a  Chartered 
City  Company,  composed  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
medical  practitioners  to  a  large  extent,  but  also  a 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  private  but  somewhat  power¬ 
ful  body  who  sought  to  advance  the  science  of  chemistry 
and  j)harmacy  rather  than  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  discourses  of  Lavoisier 
and  Priestly  led  the  sanguine  chemist  to  think  that  the 
great  secrets  of  nature  were  at  last  about  to  be 
revealed,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  hoped  to  find 
in  the  laboratory  and  resources  of  Apothecaries  Hall 
a  means  of  undertaking  chemical  research.  They  had 
been  to  some  extent  hitherto  antagonistic  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Apothecaries,  having  different  ideals,  but  on 
8th  January,  1791,  when  the  new  Hall  had  been  already 
founded  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  resolved  to  coalesce' 
with  the  Apothecaries  Society  in  order  that  the  new 
Hall  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  combined  aid.  The 
amalgamated  brethren  were  invited  by  the  Governor' 
and  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall — that  is,  by  the 
fifteen  apothecaries  elected  under  the  new  Act — to  meet 
at  Apothecaries  Hall  for  the  future.  On  28th  January, 
1792,  they  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  met- 
there  for  the  future/ 
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Already  in  1796  it  was  decided  that  the  new  Act 
had  already  produced  good  fruit  by  providing  the 
people  of  the  Kingdom  with  intelligent  practitioners, 
and.  on  31st  March,  1796,  the  Freedom  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Apothecaries  was  voted  to  John  Claudius  Beres-' 
ford  for  his  services  to  the  Apothecaries.  He  was  also 
voted  an  address,  and  an  address  was  also  voted  to 
the  High  Sheriff,  Gifford,  in  recognition  of  his  favours. 

Very  soon  it  was  noted  that  the  Act  needed  amend¬ 
ment.  It  provided  for  the  examination  of  persons  who 
wished  to  become  apothecaries  and  for  their  appren¬ 
ticeship,  but  it  did  not  provide  any  compulsory 
curriculum  or  course  of  study.  It  was  sought  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  an  Amending  Act,  which  Beresford  pro¬ 
mised  to  see  through,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  passed.  Although  lectures  were,  therefore,  not 
essential,  courses  of  lectures  were  shortly  founded,  first' 
in  Chemistry,  then  in  Materia  Medica,  and  afterwards 
a  full  School  of  Medicine,  comprising  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Medicine,-  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  course  of  studies,  was  founded  at  Cecilia  Street,  and 
it  afterwards  became  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Here  Donovan,  Kane,  Allcock,  Sullivan, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men  lectured.  The  first 
lecturer  appointed  was  the  celebrated  Michael  Donovan, 
and  we  find  that  on  4th  January,  1821,  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  appointed  Professor  at  Apothecaries  Hall. 

In  1798  we  had  the  Rebellion.  The  streets  of 
Dublin  ran  red  with  blood,  and  the  city  Corporations 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  chaos.  Thus  from  the  10th 
March,  1708,  to  18th  November,  1811,  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  regularity  in  the  meetings  of  the 
'Company  of  Apothecaries.  On  the  latter  date  they 
proceeded  to  consider  the  revival  of  some  ancient 

privileges  and  rights,  as  well  as  the  usual  question  of 
taxing  costs. 

It  has  been  questioned  if  the  apothecary  in  Dub¬ 
lin  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  allowed 
to  practise  surgery.  It  is  certain  they  did  so,  for  a 
bill  of  Fleming  McCormack,  apothecary,  was  taxed 
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on  29th  September,  1795,  and  he  was  allowed  to  charge 
one  guinea  a  day  for  professional  attendance,  as  well 
as  5s.  5d.  each  for  separate  visits.  For  the  operation 
of  cutting  an  issue  he  was  granted  the  very  respectable 
fee  of  three  guineas.  ' 


OLD-TIME  DOCTORS’  FEES. 

Many  of  the  public  declare  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  and  business-like  if  doctors  were  to  publish 
their  charges,  so  that  each  patient  might  know  exactly 
what  he  was  expected  to  pay.  This  is  not  a  modern 
view,  for  on  1st  February,  1804,  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
published  in  the  Dublin  “  Post,”  “  Saunder’s  News- 
Letter,”  and  the  Dublin  “  Journal,”  a  list  of  the 
charges  to  be  made  for  medicine  and  attendance  for 
the  information  of  the  public. 

There  had  always  been  a  quarrel  between  the 
Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries.  It  is  the  theme  of 
Goethe’s  celebrated  poem,  “  The  Dispensary,”  and  it 
raged  in  London  for  many  a  year.  Somehow  the  Sur¬ 
geons  have  usually  been  less  arrogant  in  the  assumption 
of  claims  of  superiority,  but  it  is  evident  that  matters 
were  rather  strained  between  the  Dublin  Surgeons  and 
their  Apothecary  brethren,  for  in  1792  a  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Apothecaries  to  confer  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  “  to  consider  the  injury  each  party 
sustains  from  the  mutual  interference,  and  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  remedy.”  Some  kind  of  an  amicable 
understanding  was  patched  up,  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  being  busy  in  supplying  surgeons  to  the  Navy 
as  well  as  for  the  Army  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
and  the  Hall  being  busy  in  preparing  drugs  for  them, 
a  certain  spirit  of  toleration  grew  up  and  lasted  for 
some  twenty  years.  It  broke  out  again  in  very  virulent 
form  in  1838,  when  the  College  of  Surgeons  made  a 
series  of  vitriolic  charges  against  the  Apothecaries. 
These  were  repudiated  with  scorn  by  the  Hall,  and  the 
Surgeons  were  several  times  successfully  prosecuted  for 
the  practice  of  pharmacy. 
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COURSES  OF  LECTURES. 


It  had  early  been  recognised  as  a  defect  in  the  Act 
of  1791  that  it  contained  no  compulsory  curriculum. 
An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  correct  this  omission 
at  quite  an  early  date.  Lectures  in  Chemistry  were 
very  quickly  established,  and  at  first  the  lecturer  had 
to  deal  with  Materia  Medica  also,  but  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  10th  December,  1330,  it  was  decided  to  elect 
a  separate  professor  of  that  subject.  In  the  same  year 
Dr.  Ferguson  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  to  the  Apothecaries  Rail,  and  on  10th  May, 
1837,  General  Regulations  were  passed  as  to  the 
recognition  of  lectures  by  the  Institution.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  practice 
to  require  proof  of  attendance  at  set  courses  of  lectures. 
The  functions  of  such  bodies  as  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
or  Apothecaries  Halls  were  essentially  to  examine.. 
Apprenticeship  was  generally  insisted  on,  but  beyond 
that  training  it  lay  with  the  candidate  to  pick  up  liis 
information  where  he  could.  About  the  same  time  the 
London  Apothecaries  Hal]  also  insisted  on  set  courses 
of  lectures,  but  not  so  early  as  the  Dublin  Hall,  which 
as  early  as  10th  December,  1814,  decided  not  to  pass 
any  master  who  had  not  attended  a  course  of  chemistry,, 
or  by  other  means  informed  himself  sufficiently  in  that 
art. 


\  t 


THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  GUILD  OF  ST.  LUKE,  OR 
COMPANY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


EORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 


VA  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  so  forth — TO  ALL  unto  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  Greeting.  WHEREAS  our  well- 
beloved  Subjects,  Alderman  William  Walker,  Aider- 
man  Robert  King,  Alderman  Thomas  Baker,  Henry 
O’Hara,  Edward  Croker,  Thomas  Quin,  Timothy  Edge, 
John  Colles,  George  Wilson,  and  Mordeccai  Adams, 
Apothecaries  of  our  City  of  Dublin  in  our  said  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  several 
others  professing  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  Apothe¬ 
cary  in  the  said  City,  have  by  their  petition  to  our 
late  Justices  General  and  General  Governors  of  our 
said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  set  forth  that  there  were 
frequent  frauds  and  abuses  imposed  on  many  of  our 
good  Subjects  within  our  said  City  of  Dublin  and  the 
Liberties  thereof  and  in  many  other  parts  of  our  said 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness 
of  divers  persons  pretending  to  the  said  art  and  mystery 
of  an  Apothecary,  and  that  as  yet  no  sufficient  rules 
or  orders  have  been  laid  down  or  established  for  the 
preventing  or  correcting  thereof,  and  by  their  said 
petition  have  humbly  prayed  their  case  might  be  so 
recommended  to  us  that  they  might  obtain  our  Royal 
Charter  to  them  and  the;r  Successors,  thereby  consti¬ 
tuting  them  a  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  Apothecaries 
of  our  said  City  of  Dublin ;  with  such  clauses,  powers, 
jurisdictions,  and  authorities  as  are  usually  contained 
in  Charters  of  the  like  nature.  AND  WHEREAS  our 
said  Justices  did  by  their  order  bearing  date  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1742,  refer  the  said  Petition  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  our  said  Kingdom  to  examine 
the  allegations  thereof,  and  report  to  them  a  true 
state  of  the  case,  together  with  their  opinion,  what 
w*as  proper  to  be  done  therein,  who  thereupon  reported 
that  it  might  be  of  use  to  incorporate  the  Apothecaries 
of  the  said  City  and  Liberties  thereto  adjoining,  yet 
so  as  there  be  a  provision  in  the  Charter  that  they 
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should  make  no  By-laws  concerning  the  composition  of 
Medicines  unless  first  approved  of  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  by  writing  under  the  College  Seal  and  so 
as  it  might  no  way  interfere  with  the  powers  vested 
in  the  said  College  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  lately 
passed  in  our  said  Kingdom.  AND  WHEREAS  our 
said  Justices  did  by  their  order  bearing  date  the 
18th  day  of  April,  1743,  refer  the  said  Petition,  and 
also  the  Report  of  our  said  College  of  Physicians  to 
our  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  our  said  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  or  either  of  them,  to  examine  and 
consider  the  Petitioners  allegations  and  report  to 
them  whether  the  granting  the  Charter  by  them 
desired  would  be  any  prejudice  or  injury  to  any  other 
persons.  And  our  said  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
by  their  Report  bearing  date  the  2nd  day  of  August, 
1745,  reported  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
granting  such  Charter  to  the  Petitioners  as  was  desired 
<with  and  subject  to  a  provision  that  they  should  make 
no  by-laws  for  or  concerning  the  composition  of  Medi¬ 
cines  without—  the  approbation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  by  writing  under  the  College  Seal,  first 
had  and  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  so  as  it  might 
no  way  interfere  with  the  powers  vested  in  the  said 
College  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed  in.  our 
said  Kingdom  of  Ireland)  would  be  no  prejudice  or 
injury  to  any  other  person.  AND  WHEREAS  our  said 
Justices  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  who  trans¬ 
mitted  the  said  Petition  and  Reports  to  our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor, 
Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  our  then  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General  Governor  of  our  said  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  have  acquainted  him  that  they  are  of 
opinion  we  may,  if  we  are  so  graciously  pleased,  Grant 
the  Petitioners'  request,  and  have  desired  our  said 
Lieutenant-General  to  lay  the  said  matters  before  us 
that  the  Petitioners  might  obtain  our  letters  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  being  graciously  inclined  to  give  due 
encouragement  to  all  arts  and  mysteries  relating  to 
the  trade  and  benefit  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
And  considering  that  the  persons  who  do  profess  and 
carry  on  the  said  art  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries 
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within  our  said  City  of  Dublin,  and  the  Suburbs  and 
Liberties  thereof,  being  so  many  in  number  cannot  be 
well  Regulated  and  Governed  without  reasonable  and 
conventional,  orders,  constitutions,  and  ordinances  to 
be  made  and  set  down  concerning  the  said  art  and 
mystery,  nor  such  orders,  constitutions,  and  ordinances 
be  duly  executed  and  put  in  force  without  some 
Governors  and  persons  that  may  have  authority  to 
execute  the  same.  AND  WHEREAS  at  the  humble 
supplication  of  our  said  well-beloved  subjects,  Aider- 
man  William  Walker,  Alderman  Robert  King,  Alderman 
Thomas  Baker,  Henry  O’Hara,  Edward  Croker,  Thomas 
Quin,  Timothy  Edge,  John  Colles,  George  Wilson,  and 
Mordeccai  Adams,  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of 
Dublin  in  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others,  professing  the  art  and  mystery 
of  an  Apothecary  in  the  said  City,  to  have  thought  fit 
to  incorporate  them  by  the  name  of  Master,  Wardens, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Apothecaries 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  and  Liberties  thereof,  KNOW 
ye  therefore  that  we  of  our  Special  Grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  meer  motion  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Coun¬ 
cillors  Robert  Baron  Newport  of  Newport,  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  Henry  Boyle, 
Esquire,  Speaker  of  our  House  of  Commons  in  our  said 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  Justices  General  and  General 
Governors  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our  letters  under  our 
privy  signet  and  sign  Manual  bearing  date  at  our  Court 
at  Kensington  the  18th  day  of  September,  1745,  in.  the 
19th  year  of  our  reign*  and  now  enrolled  in  the  Rolls 
of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  our  said  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  have  erected  and  created,  and  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  we  do  erect 
and  create  within  our  said  City  of  Dublin  and  the 
Suburbs  and  Liberties  thereof  our  Guild  or  Fraternity 
of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin,  to 
consist  of  one  Master,  two  Wardens,  and  of  the  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery.  AND  therefore 
have  declared,  ordained,  and  constituted,  and  by  these 
presents  for  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  declare,  ordain. 
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and  constitute  our  said  well-beloved  subjects,  the  said 
Alderman  William  Walker,  Alderman  Robert  King, 
Alderman  Thomas  Baker,  Henry  O’Hara,  Edward 
Croker,  Thomas  Quin,  Timothy  Edge,  John  Colles, 
George  Wilson,  and  Mordeccai  Adams,  Apothecaries 
of  our  said  City  of  Dublin,  to  be  from  henceforth  one 
Body  Pollitic  and  Corporate  in  matter,  deed,  and  name, 
by  the  name  of  Master  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of 
the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of 
Dublin.  And  them  the  said  Alderman  William  Walker, 
Alderman  Robert  King,  Alderman  Thomas  Baker, 
Henry  O’Hara,  Edward  Croker,  Thomas  Quin,  Timothy 
Edge,  John  Codes,  George  Wilson,  and  Mordeccai 
Adams,  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin,  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  by  the  name  of  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  of  Dublin  into  one  Body  Politic  and  Cor¬ 
porate,  in  matters,  deed,  and  name  really,  fully,  and 
wholly  we  do  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  erect,  make,  ordain  and  create,  and  that 
by  the  same  name  of  Master,  Wardens,  and  Common¬ 
alty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin 
they  shad  have  perpetual  succession.  AND  also  by  the 
same  name,  they  and  their  successors  for  ever  shad 
be  persons  able  and  capable  in  law,  to  have,  take,; 
purchase,  hold,  .receive,  possess,  and  enjoy  any  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  and  other  heredita¬ 
ments  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  yearly  value  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the 
same  manors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  reversions,  and 
hereditaments  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  to  demise,' 
grant,  set,  let,  assign,  and  dispose  of,  as  also  to  make, 
seal,  and  execute  all  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings, 
for  or  concerning  the  same,  and  every  parcel  thereof 
which  shall  be  needful,  proper,  or  convenient  in  that 
behalf  to  be  had,  made,  or  executed.  AND  that  by 
the  same  name  of  Master,  .Wardens,  and  Commonalty 
of  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin,  they  and' 
their  successors  for  ever  shall  and  may  be  persons  able 
and  capable  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be^ 
impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be 
defended,  in  any  of  our  Courts  or  other  places  what-^ 
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soever  and  before  any  of  our  Judges,  Justices,  or  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  all  and  all  manner  of 
suits,  actions,  complaints,  pleases,  causes,  matter,  and 
demands  whatsoever,  or  for  what  nature,  kind,  or  form 
soever  they  be,  as  fully,  freely,  and  in  the  same  manner 
and  form,  as  any  other  of  our  Liege  people  in  our  said 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  also  persons  able  and  capable 
in  law,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be  defended,  and 
that  by  the  same  name  they  shall  be  able  and  capable 
in  law  to  make,  seal,  and  perfect  all  deeds  and  imple¬ 
ments  in  writing  relating  to  the  said  Corporation.  And 
further,  of  our  more  abundant  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  meer  motion,  by  and  with  the  consent 
aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our 
said  Letters,  we  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  we  do  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of 
Dublin,  that  they  and  their  successors  for  ever  shall 
and  may  have  a  common  seal  with  such  inscription  as 
they  shall  think  fit  to  serve  for  the  ensealing,  doing, 
and  transacting  of  all  and  singular  causes,  affairs,  and 
business  relating  to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  said 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or 
^  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin  and  their  successors. 
And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  from  hence¬ 
forth  for  ever  one  Master,  two  Wardens,  and  thirteen 
Assistants,  and  such  and  so  many  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons  as  they  and  their  successors,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  or  their  successors,  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
fit  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid, 
shall  be  yearly  constituted  and  chosen  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  is  hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed  and 
specified.  And  for  the  better  execution  of  the  premises, 
and  also  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  said 
Corporation  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
aforesaid  from  time  to  time  for  ever,  our  further  will 
and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  meer  motion  by,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of 
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our  said  Letters,  assign,  name,  ordain,  and  constitute 
our  said  well-beloved  subject,  Henry  O’Hara,  to  be  the 
first  Master  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
aforesaid,  to  continue  in  the  said  office  from  the  day 
of  the  date  of  these  our  Letters  Patent  until  the  Feast 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, 
and  from  and  after  the  said  feast  until  some  other  meet 
and  sufficient  man  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  aforesaid  be  elected,  nominated,  and  sworn 
in  the  said  office  and  place  of  Master  of  the  said  Art 
or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid,  if  the  said  Henry 
O'Hara  shall  so  long  live  and  not  be  removed  through 
misbehaviour  according  to  such  provisions  as  are  herein¬ 
after  in  these  presents  particularly  expressed  and 
limited.  AXD  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
and  we  do  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  afore¬ 
said,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  said  Letters,, 
assign,  name,  ordain,  and  constitute  our  said  well- 
beloved  subjects,  Edward  Choker  and  Thomas  Quin,  to 
be  the  two  first  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Apothecaries  aforesaid,  to  continue  in  the  said  office 
from  the  date  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  our 
Letters  Patent  until  the  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the 
Apostle  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  and  from  thence¬ 
forth  until  two  other  meet  and  sufficient  men  of  the 
said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid  be  elected 
and  sworn  into  the  said  respective  offices  of  WardensX 
to  execute  the  said  office  of  Wardens  of  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid,  if  they 
the  said  Edward  Croker  and  Thomas  Quin  shall 
respectively  so  long  live  and  be  not  removed  through 
misbehaviour.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  and 
by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we 
do  grant  to  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Master,  W  ardens,  and  Commonalty,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  to  elect  and  choose  out  of  the  Apothecaries- 
of  our  said  City  and  Liberties  thirteen  discreet  persons 
to  be  called  Assistants  of  the  said  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  to  continue  therein  from  the  day  of  their 
election  until  the  said  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the 
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Apostle  then  next  ensuing,  and  from  and  after  the  said 
Feast  until  some  other  meet  and  sufficient  men  of  the 
said  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid  be 
elected  and  sworn  into  the  said  office  of  Assistants  of 
the  said  Corporation,  which  said  Assistants  shall  be 
aiding,  counselling,  and  assisting  the  said  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  said  Art  and  Mystery  from  time  to  time 
for  the  better  rule  and  direction  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  said  Art  or  Mystery  and  every  member  thereof, 
and  for  the  better  establishing  of  all  good,  reasonable, 
and  wholesome  by-laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for  the 
better  government  and  regulation  of  the  same  and  every 
member  thereof.  AND  our  further  will  and  pleasure 
is  that  the  said  Henry  O’Hara  shall  before  he  enters 
upon  the  execution  of  the  said  office  of  Master  of  the 
said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  take  an  Oath  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  said  office  of  Master  of  the 
said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries.  And  shall  also 
take  the  Oaths,  and  make  report,  and  subscribe  the 
Declaration  contained  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  at 
Westminster  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Royal  Predecessors,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
intitled  an  Act  for  Abrogating  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
in  Ireland  and  appointing  other  Oaths,  'which  said 
several  Oaths  and  Declaration  shall  be  by  him  taken, 
made,  reported,  and  subscribed  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  said  City  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being.  And  we 
do  hereby  impower,  authorise,  and  require  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  said  City  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being 
to  administer  the  same  and  cause  the  said  Master  to 
make  report  and  subscribe  the  said  declaration  pursuant 
td  \the  said  Act  of  Parliament  made  at  Westminster 
as  afoi^said.  And  likewise  that  they  the  said  Edward 
Croker  and  Thomas  Quin  shall,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  the  said  several  offices  of  Wardens 
of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid, 
take  an  Oath  for  the  due  execution  of  the  said  several 
offices  of  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  aforesaid, 
and  shall  also  take  the  said  Oaths  and  make  report 
and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration  contained  in  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament,  intitled  an  Act  for  Abrogating  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  appointing  other 
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Oaths  before  the  said  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
of  Dublin  for  the  time  being.  And  we  do  hereby 
empower,  authorise,  and  require  the  said  Lord  Mayor  of 
our  said  City  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  to  administer 
the  said  Oaths  to  them,  and  cause  them,  respectively, 
to  make,  report,  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration 
pursuant  to  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  made  at  West¬ 
minster  as  aforesaid.  And  so  that  after  the  said  several 
Oaths  and  the  said  Declaration  taken,  made,  reported, 
and  subscribed  by  them  respectively,  they,  the  said 
Henry  O’Hara,  Edward  Croker,  and  Thomas  Quin, 
severally  and  respectively,  may  take  upon  them  the 
execution  of  the  said  several  offices  of  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of 
Dublin  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  said  several 
offices.  And  the  succeeding  Master  and  Wardens  for 
ever  thereafter,  before  he  or  thev  shall  enter  on  the  said 
office  and  offices,  shall  take  the  said  Oaths  and  make, 
report,  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration  before  the 
next  preceding  Master  and  Wardens,  or  any  two  of 
them.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  require,  that  the  said  Assistants  and  all  other 
Assistants  hereafter  to  be  elected  and  chosen  Assistants 
of  the  said  Corporation  shall  before  they  be  admitted 
Assistants  of  the  said  Corporation  take  the  said  Oaths 
and  make,  repeat,  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration 
before  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Corporation, 
or  any  two  of  them,  whom  we  do  by  these  presents 
impower  and  authorise  to  administer  the  said  Oaths 
and  cause  the  said  Declaration  repeated  and  subscribed 
as  aforesaid.  And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  meer  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  our  said 
Letters,  we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  said  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  and 
their  successors  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  admit  such  and 
so  many  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit  into  the  freedom 
of  the  said  Corporation,  such  person  or  persons  so  to 
be  admitted  at  the  time  of  their  admission  taking  the 
'said  Oaths,  and  repeating  and  subscribing  the  said 
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Declaration  before  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said 
Corporation  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them, 
whom  we  do  by  these  presents  require,  empower,  and 
authorise  for  that  purpose.  And  further,  of  our  most 
abundant  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have 
given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  unto  the 
•said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art 
or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  the  said  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
-of  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin  and  their 
successors  for  ever  (or  the  greater  part  of  them),  for 
that  intent  and  purpose  assembled  in  some  convenient 
House  or  Hall  to  be  by  them  provided  within  our  said 
City  of  Dublin  or  the  Suburbs  of  the  same,  on  the  first 
day  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  yearly  for  ever,  shall 
and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  nominate 
nine  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the  said  Corporation, 
out  of  which  number  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  Assist¬ 
ants,  and  the  Commonalty  shall  upon  the  same  day 
elect  and  choose  one  to  be  Master  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  and  two  to  be  Wardens  of  the  said  Corporation 
for  the  next  ensuing  year  and  until  others  be  chosen 
in  their  room.  And  that  such  person  so  nominated, 
elected,  or  chosen  as  aforesaid  Master,  first  taking  the 
said  several  Oaths  and  making,  repeating,  and  sub¬ 
scribing  the  said  Declaration  contained  in  the  said  late 
Act  of  Parliament  made  at  Westminster  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  Oath  for  the  due  execution  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  before  the  last 
preceding  Master  and  Wardens,  or  any  two  of  them, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorised  to  administer 
the  said  Oaths  from  time  to  time  and  to  see  the  said 
Declaration  repeated  and  subscribed  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be,  and  continued,  in  the  said  office  of  Master  of 
the  said  Corporation  for  and  during  the  term  of  one 
whole  year  from  the  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle 
next  after  such  his  election  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
«aid  Art  or  Mystery.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of 
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the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them  for  the  time  being,  shall  yearly  on  the  said 
feast  day  of  Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist  elect  and 
choose  two  other  of  the  said  nine,  who  shall  be  nomin¬ 
ated  as  aforesaid  to  be  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  our  City  of  Dublin  afore¬ 
said  and  the  Suburbs  and  Liberties  thereof.  And  that 
such  persons  so  nominated,  elected,  and  chosen  as  afore¬ 
said  into  the  said  offices  of  W  arden  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  shall,  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of 
the  said  offices,  take  as  well  the  said  several  Oaths, 
and  make,  repeat,  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration 
appointed  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  made  at  West¬ 
minster  as  aforesaid,  as  also  the  usual  Oaths  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  said  offices  of  Wardens  of  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  before  the  said  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  who  are  hereby 
empowered  and  authorised  to  administer  the  said  Oaths, 
and  see  the  said  Declaration  repeated  and  subscribed 
accordingly.  And  that  after  the  said  Oaths  taken  and 
Declaration  so  repeated  and  subscribed,  such  person 
so  elected  and  nominated  to  the  said  offices  of  Wardens 
shall  be,  and  continue,  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin  aforesaid  for  and 
during  the  term  of  one  whole  year,  and  until  others  be 
duly  elected  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  to  commence 
from  the  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle  next 
ensuing  such  nomination,  election,  and  admission,  if 
they  shall  so  long  live  and  be  not  removed  through 
misbehaviour,  and,  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Master,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  of  Dublin  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
full  power,  licence,  and  authority  that  when  and  as 
often  as  it  shall  happen  that  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery,  or  any  or  either  of  them, 
shall  die  and  depart  this  life,  or  otherwise  for  any 
reasonable  or  lawful  cause  be  removed  or  dismissed 
from  his  or  their,  or  any  of  their  office  or  offices  of 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
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Apothecaries  of  Dublin  within  the  compass  of  one  year 
after  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be  elected,  chosen,  and 
sworn  as  aforesaid,  that  then  and  so  often  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  such  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
for  the  time  being  and  continuing  his  or  their  office 
and  offices  aforesaid  with  the  assent  and  consent  of  the 
Assistants  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  then  also  being 
and  continuing  in  their  places  aforesaid,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  within  some  convenient  time  after 
such  death,  dismissal,  or  removal  of  such  Master  or 
Wardens,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  to  nominate,  prefer, 
elect  and  choose  any  other  able,  honest,  and  sufficient 
person  and  persons  out  of  the  said  Corporation  in  the 
stead  and  place  of  him  or  them  who  shall  so  happen 
to  die  or  be  removed  or  dismissed,  to  be  and  continue 
Master  and  Warden,  or  Master  and  Wardens,  of  the 
Art  or  Mystery  aforesaid  for  and  during  the  residue  of 
the  same  year  which  shall  then  remain  unexpired,  and 
from  thence  until  some  other  person  or  persons  shall  be 
elected,  chosen,  and  sworn  to  the  execution  of  the  said 
office  or  offices  of  Master  and  Warden,  or  Master  and 
Wardens,  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  according  to  the 
ordinances  and  provisions  in  these  presents  expressed, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  and  as  often  as  the  case 
shall  so  require,  provided  that  such  person  or  persons 
so  to  be  nominated,  chosen,  and  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  shall  before  he 
or  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  said  office  of 
Master  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  take  the  said  Oaths 
and  repeat  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration  and  the 
Oath  for  the  due  execution  of  the  said  office  of  Master 
of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  before  the  Master  and  War¬ 
dens  who  next  preceded  the  Master  and  Wardens  so 
dying  or  removed,  or  any  two  of  them,  or  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being, 
who  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  administer 
the  same  accordingly.  And  that  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  so  nominated,  chosen,  and  preferred  to  the 
said  office  or  offices  of  Warden  or  Wardens  of  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid  shall  likewise, 
before  he  or  they  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  said 
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office  or  offices  of  Warden  or  Wardens  aforesaid,  take 
the  said  Oaths  and  make,  repeat,  and  subscribe  the  said 
Declaration,  as  also  take  the  usual  Oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  said  office  or  offices  of  W  arden  or 
Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries, 
or  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being,  who  are  hereby  respectively 
authorised  and  impowered  to  administer  the  same 
accordingly,  and  cause  such  W  arden  or  Wardens  to 
repeat  and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration  accordingly. 
And  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure  that  when,  and 
as  often  as  it  shall  happen,  that  any  of  the  said 
Assistants  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
shall  die,  or,  for  some  lawful  and  reasonable  cause,  be 
removed  from  his  or  their  office  or  place,  offices  or 
places,  of  Assistant  or  Assistants  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery,  that  then  and  so  often  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Assistants,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  within  some 
convenient  time  after  such  death  or  removal  of  any  of 
the  said  Assistants  to  chuse  and  make  out  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  said  Corporation  one  other,  or  others, 
in  his,  or  their,  room,  place,  and  stead  to  be  Assistant, 
or  Assistants,  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
to  continue  in  the  said  office  or  offices  for  and  during 
the  residue  of  the  same  year  which  shall  then  remain 
unexpired,  and  from  thence  until  some  other  person,  or 
persons,  shall  be  elected  and  sworn  into  the  said  office, 
or  offices,  such  person,  or  persons,  first  taking  the  said 
Oaths  and  making,  repeating,  and  subscribing  the  said 
Declaration,  and  taking  the  usual  Oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  said  office,  or  offices,  in  all  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  before  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  for  the  time  being, 
or  two  of  them.  And,  further,  of  our  more  abundant 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meer  motion,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  of  our  said  Letters,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Master 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Apothecaries  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin  for  ever  that 
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they  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  and 
their  successors,  shall  and  may  elect  and  choose  one 
honest  and  discreet  person  to  be  called  the  Clerk  of 
the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  said 
City  of  Dublin  to  continue  therein  during  his  good 
behaviour  the  said  office  to  be  used  and  exercised  by 
him,  or  his  sufficient  Deputy  to  be  by  him  in  that 
behalf  appointed.  And  our  further  will  is  that  upon 
the  death,  surrender,  or  amotion  of  the  said  clerk,  and 
of  every  future  clerk  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time  to  elect 
and  choose  some  other  fit  person  into  the  said  office, 
and  that  each  person  who  shall  be  so  chosen,  nomin¬ 
ated,  and  made  Clerk  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  aforesaid  shall  and  may  have,  hold,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  during  his  good 
behaviour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  first  Clerk  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries,  as  also  such  other  person  or  persons  as 
hereafter  shall  be  chosen  and  nominated  Clerk  of  the 
said  Art  or  Mystery,  shall,  before  he  or  they  shall  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  the  said  office,  take  his  and  their 
Corporal  Oath  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  before  the 
said  Master  and  Wardens,  well  and  truly  to  execute 
the  said  office  of  Clerk  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  said  office  according  to 
,  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and  that  from  time  to  time  as 
often  as  the  case  shall  require,  and  also  make,  repeat* 
and  subscribe  the  said  Declaration  before  the  said 
Master  and  Wardens  before  he  or  they  respectively 
enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  said  office.  And, 
further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
meer  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  said 
Letters  we  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
of  Dublin  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Master,  War- 
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<lens,  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries  aforesaid,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  elect,  nominate,  and  appoint  a  person  to  be  called 
the  Beadle  of  the  said  Corporation  of  the  said  Art 
or  Mystery,  to  continue  in  the  said  office  during  his 
good  behaviour.  And  upon  the  death,  surrender,  or 
amotion  of  the  said  Beadle,  and  of  every  future  Beadle, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Master, 
•Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Apothecaries,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  time 
to  time  to  elect  and  choose  some  other  fit  person  into 
the  said  office,  and  that  such  person  who  shall  be  so 
chosen,  nominated,  and  made  Beadle  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  have, 
hold,  execute,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  during  his  good 
behaviour.  And,  further,  of  our  more  abundant  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meer  motion,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the 
tenor  of  our  aforesaid  Letters,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  andffiy  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin  aforesaid  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  and  their  successors, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  when  and  as  often  as  to 
them,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  it  shall  seem  need¬ 
ful  or  expedient  to  Assemble,  Convocate,  and  Con¬ 
gregate  themselves  together  at  or  in  their  Hall  or 
House  to  be  by  them  for  that  purpose  provided  within 
the  said  City,  Suburbs,  or  Liberties,  of  Dublin,  ana 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  convenient  times 
hereafter,  to  treat  of,  consult,  determine,  constitute, 
ordain,  and  make  such  lawful  Statutes,  By-laws, 
Articles,  I  enalties  and  Oroinances  whatsoever  as  to 
them,  or  the  greater  par*  of  them,  shall  seem  reason¬ 
able,  practicable,  and  requisite,  touching  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  said  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Apothecaries  aforesaid, 
and  every  member  thereof,  as  to  them  according  to 
their  wisdom  and  directions  shall  seem  convenient  as 
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aforesaid,  and  also  to  set  down  in  what  order  and 
manner  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin, 
and  every  Master  of  the  said  Corporation  and  others 
exercising  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
within  the  said  City  and  the  Suburbs  and  Liberties 
thereof  shall  demean  and  behave  themselves  in  all 
and  singular  matters,  causes,  and  things,  touching  or 
concerning  the  said  Art  or  Mystery,  and  also  to 
impose,  inflict,  provide,  and  limit  all  and  singular  such 
penalties  and  punishments  against  and  upon  any 
offender  or  offenders  exercising  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
within  the  said  City  and  the  Suburbs  and  Liberties 
thereof,  who  shall  transgress,  break,  or  violate  the 
said  Statutes,  Laws,  Articles,  or  Ordinances  so  to  be 
made,  ordained,  and  established,  or  any  of  them.  And 
also  to  buy,  take,  and  receive  the  same  by  all  lawful 
means  of  or  against  such  offender  or  offenders,  his  or 
their  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of  them,  as  the  case 
shall  require.  And  as  to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  shall  seem  most 
convenient  or  expedient,  all  which  laws  called  By-laws, 
Ordinances,  Constitutions,  and  Articles  to  be  made, 
ordained,  and  established,  and  every  of  them,  we  will 
and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do  grant  unto  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
aforesaid,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  and  command 
that  the  same  be  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
observed,  performed,  and  observed  in  all  things  as  the 
same  ought  to  be  under  the  penalties  and  punishments 
by  the  same  to  be  imposed,  inflicted,  and  limited  in 
manner  and  form  as  aforesaid,  so  as  the  said  Statutes 
By-laws,  Ordinances,  and  Articles  to  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  and  every  of  them  may  consist  with  and  be 
not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  Laws  or  Statutes 
of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Provided  always  that 
the  said  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery,  or  their  successors,  shall 
make  no  By-laws,  Statutes,  or  Ordinances  for  or  con¬ 
cerning  the  Composition  of  Medicines  without  the 
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approbation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  writings 
under  the  College  Seal,  first  had  and  obtained  for  that 
purpose,  or  which  shall  in  any  manner  interfere  with; 
the  powers  vested  in  the  said  College  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  lately  passed  in  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land.  And,  further,  of  our  more  abundant  special, 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meer  motion,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery 
of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  that  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  and  their 
successors,  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Art  or 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries,  or  other  officers  belonging  to 
the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  and  their 
successors  during  such  time  as  they  are  in  such  office 
or  offices  may  not  be  put  upon  any  Juries  in  any  of  our 
Courts  of  Record  within  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
And  that  they  be  not  made  Constables,  Collectors,  or 
other  officers  during  the  time  that  they  shall  continue 
in  such  office  or  offices.  And,  further,  of  our  more 
abundant  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meer 
motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,, 
and  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  aforesaid  Letters, 
we  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give  and  grant 
unto  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin 
aforesaid  and  their  successors,  full  power,  faculty,  and 
authority  that  they  and  their  successors  may  have, 
purchase,  and  receive  as  well  from  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  as  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  Bodies 
politic  or  Corporate  whatsoever,  any  Manors, 
Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  Rents,  Reversions,  Pos¬ 
sessions,  and  Revenues,  and  all  other  Hereditaments 
v  hatsoever.  So  that  the  same  Manors,  Messuages, 
Lands,'  Tenements,  Rents,  Reversions,  Possessions, 
and  Revenues  as  aforesaid  by  the  said  Master,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of 
Apotnecaries,  to  be  had,  received,  or  purchased  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
£100  sterling,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  of  any  other 
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Statute,  Act,  Ordinance,  Provision,  Restraint,  or  any 
Matter,  Cause,  or  Thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And,  further,  we  do 
by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give 
and  grant  full  power,  licence,  and  authority  to  all  anil 
every  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  to 
all  and  every  Body  and  Bodies,  Politic  and  Corporate, 
and  other  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
or  any  of  them,  may  give,  grant,  bequeath,  assign,  or 
by  any  other  lawful  way  or  means  whatsoever,  alien, 
demise,  or  assure  unto  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries 
and  their  successors,  any  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands, 
Tenements,  Rents,  Reversions,  Possesions,  and  other 
Hereditaments  whatsoever,  so  that  the  Manors,  Mes¬ 
suages,  Lands,  Tenements,  Rents,  Reversions,  Poses- 
sions,  and  other  the  premises  so  as  aforesaid  to  be 
given,  granted,  assigned,  or  demised  do  not  in  the 
whole  exceed  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £100  sterling, 
notwithstanding  the  said  Statute  of  Mortmain,  or  any 
other  Statute,  Act,  Ordinance,  Provision,  or  Restric¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  Cause,  Matter,  or  Thing  whatsoever 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise.  And,  further,  of 
our  more  ample  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  meer 
motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid, 
have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  unto 
the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  th^ 
said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  in  Dublin  and 
their  successors,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Imolment  thereof  shall  be  in  all  and  every  thing  and 
things,  firm,  good,  valid,  sufficient,  and  effectual  in 
the  Law  unto  them  the  said  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  said  Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  of  Dublin  and  their  successors  against  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  as  well  in  all  our  Courts  within 
our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  as  elsewhere  wharesoever. 
And,  further,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Imolment  thereof,  and  every  clause,'  article,  matter, 
and  thing  whatsoever  herein  contained,  shall  and  may 
be  construed  in  the  most  favourable,  benign,  and 
gracious  manner  and  form  as  they  may  be  construed 
and  interpreted  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
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said  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  Dublin  and  their 
successors,  according  to  the  purport  and  tenor  of  our 
aforesaid  Letters,  without  any  objection  or  exception 
whatsoever  to  be  made  thereunto,  or  any  cause,  matter, 
or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  enervation,  evacuation,  or 
annihilation  of  these  our  Letters  Patent  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Provided  always  that  these  our 
Letters  Patent  be  inrolled  in  the  Roils  of  our  High 
Court  of  Chancery  in  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
within  the  space  of  six  months  next  ensuing  the  date 
of  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused 
these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.  Witness  our 
aforesaid  Justices  General  and  General  Governors  of 
our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  at  Dublin,  the  tenth  day 
of  February,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  Reign. 

(Seal.)  DOMVILBY. 

Exd.  ED.  &ADDEX,  Deputy  Clk.  of  the 
Crown  Hanaper, 

In  obedience  to  the  within  Charter,  I,  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
have  this  10th  day  of  March,  1746,  administered  to 
Henry  O’Hara  within  named  an  Oath  for  the  due 
•execution  of  the  Office  of  Master  of  Apothecaries  of  \ 
Dublin,  and  also  to  the  within  named  Edward  Croker 
and  Thomas  Quin,  respectively,  an  Oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  several  offices  of  Wardens  of  said 
Apothecaries,  and  I  have  also  administered  to  the 
said  Henry  O’Hara,  Edward  Croker,  and  Thomas  Quin, 
the  Oaths  and  Declaration  contained  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  within  mentioned,  which  Oaths  and 
Declaration  they  and  each  of  them  have  taken  and 
Subscribed  before  me. 

RICHARD  WHITE, 

Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Inrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  his  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  the  9th  day  of 
June  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George 
the  Seeohd,  and  examined  by 

WILLIAM  DEAN, 

Depy\  Clk.  Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
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DIGEST  OF  THE  HISTORY,  STATUS,  AND 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  IRISH 
APOTHECARIES. 


Prepared  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  by  Mr. 
Collins,  Medical  Witness  of  the  Apothecaries 

Hall  of  Ireland. 


In  Ireland  Apothecaries  have  practised  medicine 
and  pharmacy  for  several  centuries.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
Barber-Surgeons.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  separate 
charters  were  granted  to  the  Surgeons  and  Apothe¬ 
caries,  “  both  of  whom  acted  as  General  Practitioners  ; 
the  Surgeons  practising  physic  and  surgery,  and  com¬ 
pounding  for  their  own  patients ;  while  the  Apothe¬ 
caries,  in  addition  to  practising  physic,  kept  open 
shop.’’  In  Scotland  the  Surgeons  acted  in  the  twofold 
capacity,  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
being  a  licence  to  practise  both  surgery  and  pharmacy.* 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  the  Dublin  College 
of  Physicians  to  induce  the  Irish  Parliament  to  confine 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  Physicians,  but  always 
unsuccessfully;  and  since  the  Union  all  similar 
attempts  to  deprive  the  Licentiates  of  the  Hall  of  their 
Xlegal  rights  as  Medical  Practitioners  have  failed.  These 
rights  are  fully  recognised  by  all  the  public  Boards  of 
the  United  Kingdom — Naval,  Military,  and  Poor  Law ; 
•and  annexed  are  references  to  several  enactments  of 
the  Irish  and  of  the  Imperial  Legislatures  to  the  same 
effect. 

After  300  years  of  corporate  existence*  unconnected 
with  any  general  drug  establishment,  it  was  considered 
desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
pure  medicines,  that  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries 
should  be  empowered  to  provide  and  superintend  a 
National  Institution  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of 

•"Moore's  History  of  Pharmacy  irt  Irettffd”  m  -  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  SctencA  ”  for  August,  l84ct 
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reliable  medicines  in  addition  to  their  function  of 
‘‘  regulating  the  profession  of  an  Apothecary  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland/  ’  For  these  two  purposes 
the  present  Apothecaries  Act  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Legislature  in  1791.  By  it  the  Corporation  was  limited 
to  sixty  Apothecaries  practising  in  Dublin  or  its 
vicinity ;  and  no  person,  other  than  a  Licentiate 
Apothecary,  is  entitled  to  take  any  part  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  government  of  the  Profession.  It  is  note- 
worthy,  however,  that  petitions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
presented  to  Parliament,  praying  that  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  might  be  permitted  to  hold  shares  in  the 
Company.  The  statements,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Simon, 
that  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland  “  was  a 
Druggists’  Company,”  and  that  it  is  “  incontestable 
that  the  Company,  under  its  Act  of  Incorporation,  is 
constituted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
licensing  duggists,”  *  are  serious  and  unaccountable 
mistakes. 


The  curriculum  of  education,  both  preliminary  and 
professional,  of  the  Irish  Hall  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Licensing  Bodies,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Medical 
Council ;  by  whom  also  its  examinations  have  been 
inspected  and  favourably  reported  on. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  are 
in  Ireland  about  2,450  registered  Medical  Practitioners, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  qualifications  in  both 
medicine  and  surgery ;  that  between  1,000  to  1,100  are 
connected,  as  Licentiates  or  Fellows,  with  the  Irish 
College  of  Surgeons ;  between  600  and  700  with  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  300  to  400  with  the  Dublin 

University;  200  to  300  with  the  Queen’s  University; 
and  900  to  1,000  with  the  Irish  Apothecaries  Hall. 
One-third,  therefore,  of  the  Medical  Practitioners  of 
Ireland  are  Licentiates  of  the  Irish  Hall. 

There  are  800  Dispensary  Medical  Officers  in 
Ireland,  whose  duty  it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  to  order, 
judge  the  quality  of,  and  compound  as  well  as  prescribe- 
the  medicines.  By  a  recent  order  of  the  Prisons  Board 


•  Blue  Book  Medical  Evidence  Report, 
question  692-  and  page  307,  foot  note. 


1879,  page  59,  reply  to 
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their  Medical  Officers  have  also  to  fulfil  similar  duties, 
the  pharmaceutical  portion  of  which,  however,  some  of 
these  officers  have  declared  themselves  incompetent  to 
discharge. 

I  respectfully  submit  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Corporation  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  has 
an  equally  strong  and  just  claim  with  the  other  Medical 
Institutions  of  Ireland  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  to  take  a  part  in  any 
scheme  of  conjoint  examination,  which  has  for  its  main 
object  the  granting  of  a  licence  which  will  qualify  its 
holder  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  General  Medical 
Practitioner  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  authorised  to  state  that  the  Council  of  the 
Hall  approve,  generally,  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  of  the 
conjoint  system  of  examination  as  being  less  expensive 
and  burdensome  to  candidates ;  as  being  calculated  to 
promote  a  more  uniform,  practical,  and  higher  standard 
of  examination ;  and  also  as  affording  greater  facilities 
of  supervision  by  inspectors  under  the  General  Medical 
Council. 


41  OATH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  APOTHECARIES, 

FEARING  GOD.” 

I  swear  and  promise  before  God,  Author  and 
•Creator  of  all  things,  Unique  in  Essence  and  distin¬ 
guished  in  Three  Persons,  everlastingly  blessed,  to 
observe  in  every  point  the  following  articles : 

And  first  I  swear  and  promise  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Christian  Faith. 

Likewise  to  love  and  honour  my  father  and  mother 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Likewise  to  honour,  respect,  and  render  service  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  do,  not  only  to  Doctors  and 
Physicians  who  have  taught  me  the  knowledge  and 
precepts  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  to  my  Preceptors  and 
Master  Apothecaries,  under  whom  I  have  learnt  my 
profession. 
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Likewise,  never  to  speak  disparagingly  of  ray  old 
Teachers  and  Master  Apothecaries,  or  anybody  else. 

Likewise,  to  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  to 
increase  the  honour,  glory,  and  majesty  of  Medicine. 

Likewise,  never  to  divulge  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  Medicine  to  idiots  and  unworthy  persons. 

Likewise,  never  to  undertake  anything  rashly 
without  the  advice  of  a  Physician,  or  for  filthy  lucre. 

Likewise,  never  to  administer  purgative  remedies 
to  patients  suffering  from  acute  maladies  without  first 
seeking  counsel  from  some  learned  Physician. 

Likewise,  never  to  betray  any  secrets  which  may 
have  been  confided  to  me. 

Likewise,  never  to  administer  poison  to  anyone,, 
nor  to  advise  anyone  to  have  recourse  to  it,  even  for 
their  greatest  enemies. 

Likewise,  never  to  administer  any  abortive  potion. 

Likewise,  never  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  fruit 
of  the  womb,  except  by  order  of  a  Physician. 

Likewise,  to  execute  faithfully  “  secundum  artem^ 
all  prescriptions  of  Physicians  without  adding  or 
subtracting  anything. 

Likewise,  never  to  substitute  any  drug  without  first 
consulting  some  wiser  person  than  myself. 

Likewise  to  disown  and  to  shun  like  the  plague  the 
scandalous  and  totally  pernicious  practice  of  empirical 
charlatans  and  alchemysts,  who  carry  on  their  trade 
to  the  greater  shame  of  the  magistrates  who  allow 
them  to  do  so. 

Likewise,  to  always  give  aid  and  succour  to  such 
as  need  my  services. 

And,  finally,  never  to  keep  worthless  and  obsolete 
drugs  in  my  shop. 

May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  me  as  long  as  I 
observe  these  things 
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DUBLIN  CITY  GUILDS  IN  1798. 

On  22nd  July,  1797,  the  Guild  decided  to  address 
two  proper  persons  to  represent  the  city  in  Parliament. 
The  choice  fell  on  J.  Claudius  Beresford  and  Sir  John 
Ogle.  Beresford  replied  that  he  would  consider  it  the 
greatest  honour  conceivable.  As  a  merchant,  “  he 
should  be  delighted  to  represent  the  greatest  commer¬ 
cial  city  in  the  Kingdom.”  The  Bight  Hon.  J.  Ogle 
dates  his  reply  from  an  historic  spot,  “  The  Camp, 
Carrig,  Wexford,  26th  July,  1798.”  He  agrees  with  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons  that  “  foreign 
principles  have  been  too  successfully  infused  by  domestic 
traitors  into  the  mind  of  an  infatuated  and  misguided 
multitude.”  He  thanks  the  Guild,  but  neither  declines 
nor  accepts  the  honour.  Alderman  Fleming  is  given  the 
Freedom  of  the  Guild,  with  the  inevitable  address, 
saying,  “  You,  by  prompt,  vigilant  exertions,  kept  the 
misguided  and  deluded  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity.”  The  Alderman,  replying,  assures  them  that 
“  the  loyalty  and  zeal  displayed  by  armed  citizens  in 
aid  of  a  firm  and  vigilant  Government  kept  pace  with 
the  machinations  of  the  disaffected,  and,  fortunately, 
overthrew  their  sanguinary  intentions.” 

In  like  manner  the  Freedom  and  Favours  of  the 
Guild  were  conferred  on  the  City  Sheriffs,  Parsley  and 
Archer,  who,  in  reply,  speak  of  the  “most  awful  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  city,”  as  well  as  on  John  Claudius- 
Beresford,  Captain  of  the  Dublin  Corps  of  Gentlemen 
Cavalry,  “  who  are  the  theme  of  example  and  praise 
in  other  Kingdoms.”  Another  worthy  on  whom  the 
Freedom  of  the  Company  was  conferred  was  John  Toler, 
the  Attorney-General,  a  man  of  considerable  note. 
Although  this  was  done,  apparently  as  usual,  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Guild,  which  then  consisted  of  about  81 
members,  a  subsequent  meeting  declared  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  informal,  and  that  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Toler,  though  a  very  worthy  and  respected  gentleman 
hr  his  private  capacity,  could  not  be  deemed  a  full 
brother  of  the  Guild.  They  further  published  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  in  “Saunders’  News-Letter.” 
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IRISH  GUILDS  AND  THE  UNION. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  the  Irish  Guilds 
were  strongly  loyalist  and  strongly  Protestant,  they 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Union.  It  was  the  usual 
custom,  when  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  members  was 
intended,  to  appeal  to  their  honour  as  Protestant  citizens. 
Roman  Catholics  were  jealously  excluded  from  member¬ 
ship  for  a  very  long  time.  Even  as  late  as  22nd  July, 
1793,  Edward  Murphy,  of  Cope  Street,  applied  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Societj'  of  Barber  Surgeons.  A  special 
meeting  was  called  to  decide  whether  he,  “  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,”  could  be  admitted.  The  matter  was 
debated  and  postponed.  Finally  it  was  decided  that 
the  application  was  informal. 

The  most  interesting  meeting,  however,  of  these 
times  was  called  on  Monday,  January  27,  1800,  “  being 
a  Post  Hall  called  by  requisition  to  take  into  account 
the  Measure  of  a  Legislative  LTnion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.” 

There  were  present  the  Master  Wardens  and 
Brethren,  and  it  was  : 

“  Resolved — That  the  establishment  of  Ireland’s 
Independence,  achieved  by  the  manly  and  patriotic 
exertions  of  a  resident  Irish  Parliament  in  1782,  secures 
to  the  people  of  this  land  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  their  political  rights,  the  benefits  of  which  none  but 
Freemen  can  estimate  and  which  Freemen  ought  not  to 
surrender. 

“  Resolved—1 That  we  entirely  concur  with  the 
numerous  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  denied 
the  competency  of  representatives  delegated  for  a 
limited  time  to  annihilate  the  perpetual  franchise  of 
their  constituents.  That  we  look  upon  the  detestable 
measure  of  a  Union  about  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  Irish 
Parliament  (under  the  specious  but  fallacious  pretence 
of  strengthening  and  augmenting  the  resources  of  the 
British.  Empire)  as  calculated  to  deprive  us  of  the 
blessings  of  an  independent  Legislature,  and  thereby 
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again  to  reduce  us  under  the  irrevocable  dominion  of 
an  English  Legislature. 

“Resolved — That  the  indirect  and  unconstitutional 
means  practised  by  every  kind  of  artifice  avowedly 
employed  in  this  country  to  carry  the  foul  project  calls 
loudly  for  public  investigation,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  any  measure  carried  by  such  means  cannot  be 
Rinding. 

“  Resolved — That  our  most  grateful  thanks  are 
justly  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to  that  upright, 
steady  friend  of  Ireland  and  of  British  connexion,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker,  and  to  our  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament  and  the  other  virtuous  members, 
for  their  manly  exertions  in  the  defence  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  their  opposition  to  the  degrading  measure 
of  the  Union. 

“  Resolved — That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  anti-Union  1  Morning  Post’  and  ‘Free¬ 
man’s  Journal.’ 

“  Then  this  Hall  retired. 

“  Signed  bv  Order, 

“  JOHN  BROWNE, 

“Clerk,  Guild.” 

✓ 

THE;  GUILD  AND  DUBLIN  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Charters  claimed  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  were  not  only  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  II.,  but  they  also  claimed  a  still  earlier  one  of 
Henry  V.,  as  is  recited  in  their  doings  of  January  13th, 
1717.  On  October  24th,  1717,  it  was  resolved : — 

“  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  several  chirurgeons 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  amongst  them  to  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  to  the  following  tenor : 

“‘This  being  Quarter  Day,  the  Fraternity  have 
taken  a  Resolution  to  oblige  all  chirurgeons  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  to  become  free  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  and  instructions  of  the  Charter  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  compliance  of  this  you  are 
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requested  to  give  your  attendance  at  our  Hall  in  Smock 
Alley  on  Monday,  17th  inst.,  at  4  o’clock.’ 

“  This  we  are  ordered  to  signify  to  you. 

“  Ordered, 

“  Your  humble  servant, 

“  THOMAS  BOLGER.” 

After  the  separation  from  the  Apothecaries  in  1745 
the  Corporation  of  Barber  Surgeons  became  more 
barber  and  less  surgeon.  After  1800  one  finds  that  most 
of  the  members  are  described  as  barbers,  peruke- 
makers,  or  gents.  In  fact,  membership  was  desired 
mostly  for  political  purposes,  and  we  find  Jonah  Bar¬ 
rington  given  the  Freedom  for  his  “  manly  part  on  the 
most  momentous  question  which  could  agitate  a  free 
people.”  Dr.  Hodgins,  of  T.C.D.,  was  also  admitted  a 
member.  There  were  still,  occasionally,  surgeons 
admitted  to  membership,  as  Surgeon  Stringer  was 
admitted  because  he— had  served  his  time  to  Surgeon 
Leake,  and  Surgeon  D.  Mills  was  admitted  in  January,. 
1802. 

Dr.  Collins  was  granted  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Guild  for  defending  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Guild  of  Merchants,  as  well  as  for  his  donations.  Th& 
rule  which  required  that  no  Master  should  be  elected 
for  more  than  two  years  was  repealed  in  his  favour. 

The  apothecary  and  his  bill  have  been  a  source  of 
mystification  to  many  people,  and  even  now  it  is  some¬ 
times  complained  that  the  charges  of  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  are  not  sufficiently  well  defined.  So  early  as 
February  1st,  1804,  the  Company  informed  the  publie 
by  advertisement  in  the  “  Dublin  Journal”  and  “  Saunr 
ders’  News-Letter  ”  that  a  scale  of  charges  for  medir 
cine  and  attendance  had  been  agreed  on  and  was  placed 
in  the  Boardroom.  The  fees  varied  from  five  shillings 
to  one  guinea,  according  to  circumstances.  Seemingly 
the  craft  of  an  apothecary,  and  particularly  that  of  a 
member  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  was  a  lucrative  one  in 
those  good  old  days,  for  on  29th  March,  1805,  it  was- 
resolved :  u  That  the  Treasurer  do  pay  the  proprietors 
of  this  Institution  a  Dividend  of  Fifty  Pounds  per- 
Share.” 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEYVTGN’S  OUNCE  WEIGHT, 

A  presentation  was  made  on  28th  November,  1806,. 
to  Dr.  Percival,  of  Trinity  College,  of  a  piece  of  Silver, 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  presentation  to  the  Hall 
of  a  Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  an  ounce  weight  “  certified 
to  be  just  according  to  the  Mint  standard  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  a  paper  bearing  date,  August  12th,  1712,  and 
shewn  at  the  Apothecaries  Hall  this  day,”  and  also  an 
eight-ounce  and  a  one-ounce  glass  measure.  The  eighth 
ounce  measure  is  said  to  contain  3,655  grains  of  dis^ 
tilled  water  by  weight,  and  the  one-ounce  measure  457 
grains.  Tested  by  the  Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  the 
gravity  of  Good  Rectified  Spirits  of  Wine  is  said  to  be 
.840,  and  that  of  Good  Sulphuric  Acid  1.845 — which 
shows  that  the  strength  of  these  mixtures  has  under¬ 
gone  very  little  change  in  over  a  century. 

The  use  of  Troy  weights  had  been  made  obligatory 
in  Dublin  at  a  much  earlier  date.  On  27th  June,  1751, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  presided  over  by  Thomas 
Quin,  the  Master,  a  visitor  from  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  gave  notice  that  Troy  weights  should  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  Act.  The  Beadle  was  thereupon 
notified  to  require  all  Apothecaries,  Chemists,  and 
Druggists  in  the  city  to  comply  with  this  notice.  This 
Beadle,  Issac  Butler,  was  quite  a  notability — Astrologer, 
Poet,  Chemist.  An  account  of  him  appears  in  the 
“  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  ”  for  1846.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  John  Smith.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  entered  into  office  in  1757,  appears  to  have 
had  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  every  assistant  in 
Publin,  for  in  1758  it  was  ordered  that  “  the  Brethren 
shall  take  no  journeymen  unless  recommended  by  John 
Smith.” 

RIDING  THE  FRANCHISE. 

Riding  the  Franchise  with  the  Lord  Mayor  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Fraternity  which  the  brethren  often, 
and  generally  vainly,  sought  to  avoid.  Apparently  it 
was  a  costly  process,  as  a  horse  had  to  be  provided  as 
well  as  sundry  regalia,  and  fines  varying  from  8s.  ljd. 
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to  £1  19s.  Cd.  were  imposed  on  those  who  neglected  to 
take  part  in  the  city  procession.  In  1751  we  find  the 
Lord  Mayor  summoning  the  Guild  to  accompany  him, 
and  a  dutiful  acquiescence  to  it  was  promised.  In  1752 
when  the  brethren  were  again  duly  summoned  they 
respectfully  presented  many  and  urgent  reasons  why 
they  should  be  excused.  The  Lord  Mayor,  however,  was 
•obdurate  when,  on  a  second  occasion,  they  sought  to  be 
excused,  and  a  fine  of  10s.  lOd.  was  imposed  on 
absentees.  In  Midsummer,  1754,  a  message  was  also 
•conveyed  from  the  City  Council  that  all  certificates 
must  be  signed  by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Clerk,  and 
that  no  person  must  be  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  except  in  Full  Hall  or  on 
•Quarter  Day.  This  rule  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  custom  of  certain  persons  seeking  to  be  made 
Freemen  of  Dublin  by  purchasing  the  Freedom  of  a 
City  Company  with  the  craft  or  calling  of  which  they 
had  no  connection.  The  rule  was  observed  to  be 
obeyed,  but  to  relax  the  austere  observance  it  became 
customary  to  dine  together  on  “  Swearing  Day,”  St. 
Andrew’s  Day,  when  the  members  took  the  oaths  of 
service.  In  1756  we  are  told  that  a  guinea  was  spent 
on  this  dinner  at  the  Boar’s  Head  in  Fishamble  Street. 
The  members  who  attended  the  City  Council  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Guild  were  still  more  generously 
treated,  for  on  October  2nd,  1760,  it  was  decided  that 
those  members  who  should  attend  the  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  should  each  be  paid  half-a-guinea  for  dinner. 

One  has  heard  of  born  poets,  and  even  of  born 
physicians,  but  a  claim  to  be  an  apothecary  by  birth 
appears  absurd.  Yet  on  June  28th,  1759,  one  John 
Crampton,  of  Dame  street,  appealed  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Freedom  of  the  Company  as  an  apothecary  u  by 
birth.”  He  proved  that  he  was  the  son  of  Archdeacon 
John  Crampton,  who,  it  appears,  possessed  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Corporation.  After  investigation  his  claim 
was  admitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  an  apothecary 
by  birth  ’  after  taking  the  usual  oath.  Quakers,  it 
seems,  were  eligible  for  membership,  for  one  finds  that 
in  1<56  one  Robert  Gill  was  admitted  on  affirmation, 
instead  of  oath,  but  Catholics  were  apparently 
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excluded,  for  one  gentleman  described  as  such  caused 
considerable  perturbation  in  the  Guild.  This  he  allayed 
by  solemnly  asserting  that  the  charge  of  being  a 
“Papist”  was  untrue,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

From  quite  an  early  date  it  was  a  recognised  thing; 
for  doctors  to  be  members  of  the  Guild.  In  1756  we 
find  it  recorded  that  Dr.  Constantine  Barber  was 
admitted  a  member.  At  this  time  there  was  also  in 
existence  the  Dublin  Company  of  Surgeons,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  powerful  body.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
post  of  Master  to  the  Company.  On  October  31st,  1757, 
Edward  Curtis,  who  was  elected  as  Master,  refused  to 
serve,  and  preferred  to  pay  the  fine  of  £6  instead. 
Edward  Hartigan  was  then  elected  in  his  place. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Company  which  took  up 
the  question  of  erecting  an  “  Elaboratory  ”  and  Public 
Hall  was  held  on  June  25th,  1761.  The  suggestion  was 
not  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
without  doing  any  definite  business.  It  was  decided 
shortly  afterwards,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  that 
the  Hall  in  which  the  Society  used  to  meet  should  be 
surrendered,  and  that  it  should  in  future  assemble  at 
the  house  of  the  Master.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the 
city  companies  had  halls  of  their  own.  Many  met  at 
Tailors  Hall,  or  Smiths  Hall,  or  Merchants  Hall.  The 
Apothecaries  met  at  the  Hall  in  Back  Lane,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  Master’s  House,  but  for  an  interval  it  met 
at  various  taverns.  Thus  on  Wednesday,  November 
14th,  1765,  it  met  at  the  Phoenix  Tavern  in  Werburg 
Street.  After  1792  it  met  at  the  newly-erected  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall  in  Mary  Street. 

A  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
by  the  College,  of  Physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
Preventing  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Vending,  Pre¬ 
paration,  and  Administering  of  Medicines.  This  the 
Apothecaries  viewed,  in  its  unamended  form,  with 
such  disfavour,  that  on  February  27th,  1762,  they 
hastily  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the  chemists,  drug¬ 
gists,  and  apothecaries  who  lived  in  the  city..  They 
solemnly ,  decided  to  oppose  the  objectionable  clauses,. 
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and  as  the  expenses  of  doing  so  were  found  to  be 
£85  9s.  3d.,  whereas  the  amount  in  hand  was  only 
JB44  8s.  3d.,  they  decided  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
balance  at  the  rate  of  half-a-guinea  a  head.  The  Bill 
being  modified  passed,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  two  apothecaries  to  enable 
them  to  properly  inspect  the  drugs  and  condemn  such 
as  were  faulty.  H.  Hunt,  wrho  was  first  elected  Master 
in  1761,  and  who  was  afterwards  several  times  Governor 
of  Apothecaries  Hall,  was  the  person  elected,  along 
with  J.  Perrin.  On  June  6th,  1763,  Mr.  J.  Pentland, 
apothecary,  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Pentland  Mahaffy,  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Trinity  College,  applied  to  be  elected  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Company  by  Grace  Especial.  On  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  fines  he  vras  unanimously  admitted 
to  the  Freedom  of  the  Company  and  swrorn  in.  Mr. 
Pentland  became  Master  of  the  Society  on  18th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1771,  and  Governor  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  in 
1796.  Another  notable  man  wTho  applied  for  admission 
by  Grace  Especial  on  6th  October,  1768,  Was  John  Gif¬ 
ford,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Halsbury.  He  was  identified 
with  very  fiery  times  in  Irish  politics,  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  recognised  as  a  fierce  and  formidable  fighter.  \ 

Although  Dr.  Charles  Lucas  is  the  best  known  of 
Irish  Apothecaries  on  account  of  his  splendid  struggles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Dublin,  and  although 
he  certainly  practised  as  an  apothecary  in  Charles 
Street  he  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Surgeons 
Company.  It  was  only  on  March  31st,  1768,  that  it 
was  “  Ordered  that  Charles  Lucas,  Esq.,  Doctor  of 
Physic,  be  admitted  Free  of  this  Company,  and  that 
his  Freedom  be  presented  in  a  silver  box.” 

Already  on  18th  January,  1766,  at  a  meeting  in 
Smock  Alley,  the  Master  and  Wardens  had  congratu¬ 
lated  Lucas,  then  M.P.  for  the  city,  on  his  “  zealous, 
splendid  conduct  in  Parliament,”  and  they  expressed 
confidence  that  his  “  steadiness  and  diligence  would 
win  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  his  felloW- 
<utizens.”  This  address  was  printed  in  “  Falkiner’s 
Journal.  On  January  17th,  1768,  they  consulted  with 
Lucks  regarding  the  Bill  to  improve  the  position  of 
Pharmacy  which  be  proposed  to  introduce,  and  on 
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February  12th  they  issued  an  address  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  efforts  in  “getting  a  law  limiting  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,”  which,  they  assured  him,  “  was  the 
great  means  of  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  ” 
— and,  as  an  insignificant  afterthought — “of  improving 
the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country.”  This  address 
throws  light  on  two  of  the  defects  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  had  no  set  limitation  of  existence,  and  it 
admitted  none  but  Protestants.  The  profession  of 
Protestantism  was  at  this  time  also  necessary  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  City  Guilds,  or  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  chief  guilds  also  appointed  chap¬ 
lains,  and  we  find  by  an  entry  on  6th  October,  1763, 
that  certain  of  the  brethren  prayed  that  the  Kev. 
Thomas  McDonnell,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  be  admitted 
a  Freeman.  This  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  reverend 
doctor  was  afterwards  admitted  chaplain.  On  March 
17th  of  this  same  year,  one  James  Montgomery  wa? 
haled  before  the  brethren,  and  was  cast  out  of  the 
Guild,  being  declared  unworthy  to  hold  any  office, 
because  he  had  declared  that  the  honour  of  sending 
two  members  to  serve  on  the  City  Council  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons  rather  than  to  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Society  began  to  grow  weak 
and  apathetic  about  this  time.  During  1769  there  was 
no  business  done  at  four  meetings.  The  same  chronicle 
is  told  of  three  meetings  in  1770,-  and  on  October  1st 
\of  that  year,  when  it  was  reported  that  John  Woods, 
the  Clerk,  had  died,  George  Woods  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,*  but  without  any  fixed  salary,  his  emolu¬ 
ments  consisting  only  of  the  fee's. 

There^is  a  magnificent  statue  of  Lucas  in  the  City 
Hall.  It  reminds  one  a  little  of  Voltaire.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  fnemorial  of  one  who  did  so 
much  for  the  liberties  of  Dublin  and  who  enforced  so 
mttch  from  his  countrymen;  We  find  an  entry  during 
.  the  year  1773  relating  that  the  Apothecaries  should 
unite  With  the  Earl  of  Kildare  &nd  with  the  other  city 
corporations  to  etefct  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Lucas.  this  year  John  Pehtland  was  Mas¬ 

ter  of  the  Company*  and  he  held  the  office  for  the  term 
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of  three  years.  Afterwards  he  became  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Corporation  on  the  City  Council,  and 
only  vacated  that  position  when  he  was  elected  to  be 
one  of  the  Sheriff  s  Peers  on  29th  March,  1777.  He  was 
one  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Act  constituting  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  in  1791,  and  was  the  second 
Governor  of  the  Hall.  During  his  term  of  Mastership 
meetings  were  often  held  at  his  place,  described  as 
the  Master’s  House,  in  Mary’s  Abbey.  After  he  ceased 
to  be  Governor  of  the  Hall,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  find  him  taking  a  most  active 
part  as  one  of  the  Directors.  Another  remarkable 
man,  John  Gifford,  submitted  to  the  Apothecaries  the 
heads  of  a  Bill  designed  to  Regulate  the  Practice  of 
an  Apothecary,  on  October  5th,  1773.  This  draft  Bill 
was  submitted  to  various  amendments,  and  it  finally 
passed  in  1791.  Special  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr; 
Gifford  for  his  skill  and  energy  in  getting  this  Bill 
through  Parliament.  Though  this  Act  of  the  Irish’ 
Parliament,  1791,  to  Regulate  the  Profession  of  an 
Apothecary  wTas  such  a  crude  and  imperfect  measure 
that  ■  steps  were  taken  to  amend  it  a  few  years  after 
it  had  come  into  operation,  yet  it  was  recognised  by  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858  as  a  Medical  Charter  empowering 
the  Apothecaries  Company  to  qualify  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  alike  with  the  Universities  and  the  Colleges- 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  decision  was  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  Law  Courts  so  lately  as  1888,  but  the 
Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
had  the  full  powers  of  a  medical  licensing  corporation; 

It  would  appear  that  about  this  time,  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  had  yet  been  founded,  and  whilst 
the  Corporation  of  Barber-Surgeons  still  existed,  that 
the  Apothecaries  were  rather  the  more  important  body. 
In  November,  1773,  the  Apothecaries  decided  that  on 
account  of  his  transcendental  virtues  Mr.  Alderman 
Geale  was  the  fittest  person  to  be  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Dublin.  They  also  graciously  granted  an  . 
audience  to  Surgeon  Croker,  who  laid  before  them  the 
heads  of  a  Bill  which  was  intended  “  to  put  on  a  more 
-respectable  footing  than  at  present”  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons.  It  seems  that  the  support  of  Gifford  had 
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been  secured  for  this  Bill,  and  he  addressed  the 
Apothecaries  in  its  behalf.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee,  to  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  is  well  known  that  considerable  abuses  crept  into 
the  City  Companies  both  of  London  and  of  Dublin  by 
the  practice  of  admitting  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Com¬ 
panies — which  meant  in  practice  the  Freedom  of  the 
City — of  persons  who  purchased  the  Freedom  and  were 
really  not  connected  with  the  craft  or  profession  it 
represented.  An  admirable  rule  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Dublin  Company  of  Apothecaries  on  March  29th, 
1750,  that  no  person  should  be  elected  to  the  Freedom 
unless  he  were  a  practising  apothecary  of  the  city. 
It  was  proposed  to  rescind  or  amend  this  rule  at  a 
special  meeting  on  26th  June,  1777,  and  the  proposition 
was  carried.  Probably  political  intrigue  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  suggestion,  which  certainly  did  not  make 
for  the  good  government  either  of  the  Corporation  or 
of  the  city.  Thus  wre  find  that  shortly  afterwards,  on 
March  29th,  1787,  no  less  than  five  persons,  members 
of  the  same  family  called  Johnson,  were  admitted  to 
the  Freedom  in  one  day,  and  one  Francis  Barrington 
Perrin,  described  not  as  an  apothecary  but  as  a 
te  Gent,”  was  also  admitted.  Another  gentleman,  who 
had  been  granted  the  Freedom,  was  refused  recognition 
by  the  City  Council,  and  his  Fee  was  accordingly 
returned.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Hastings  also  claimed  the 
Freedom,  but  he  pleaded  that  his  father  had  been  an 
apothecary,  and  he  was  sworn  in  and  promoted  to  the 
position  of  chaplain.  At  an  earlier  date,  Thursday, 
January  5th,  1775,  one  Oliver  Hely  presented  an  humble 
petition  to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Company  that  he 
might  be  admitted  Free  of  the  Corporation— as  he  had 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  was  usual  to  present  the  Freedom  to  distin¬ 
guished  persons  in  a  silver  box.  This  was  done  in 
1777  for  Dr.  Fred  Jeff  and  Dr.  MacBride.  Surgeon 
John  Perrin  also  claimed  the  Freedom  because  of  birth, 
and  Dr.  Ussher  and  Edward  Cullen,  iC  Doctor  of  Physic 
and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
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Dublin,’ ’  were  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  1784.  Dr.  Ussher  afterwards  became  Master, 
and  Professor  Cullen  seems  to  have  been  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  the  office.  One  is  pleased  to  find  the 
Company  a  patron  of  learning  to  the  extent  of  sub¬ 
mitting  a  guinea  towards  Dr.  Wade’s  work,  “  Flora 
Dubliniensis,”  in  1788. 

In  this  same  year  the  Apothecaries  joined  the 
Tailors  and  others  of  the  twenty-five  City  Companies 
in  petitioning  the  City  Council  to  lower  the  fines  pay¬ 
able  for  the  Freedom  of  the  various  Corporations.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  prayer  was  granted,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  desirable. 

The  employment  of  unqualified  assistants  was  a 
question  which  excited  tumult  in  the  General  Medical 
Council  as  lately  as  in  1900.  The  same  question  was 
debated  at  a  meeting  of  Dublin  Apothecaries,  u  both 
Freeman  and  Non-Freeman,”  on  26th  June,  1783.  It 
was  then  decided  that  no  journeyman  or  assistant  should 
be  employed  unless  he  had  served  a  regular  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  a  qualified  person  of  five  years.  All  qualified 
persons  were  to  submit  their  names  to  the  Beadle  of 
the  Company  and  pay  a  fee  of  half-a-crown,  and  no  more. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1875.  There  was  a  much  more  ancient 
body  extant  in  1783,  and  they  held  a  meeting  on  June 
26th  of  that  year,  and  petitioned  the  Worshipful 
Corporation  of  Apothecaries  to  fix  a  scale  of  fees  for 
medicines  and  for  attendance,  which  should  be  just 
and  binding  on  all  members.  The  Worshipful  Apothe¬ 
caries  replied  with  alacrity  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Antony  Thompson,  that  they  would  be  delighted  to 
call  a  meeting  for  that  laudable  purpose.  Accordingly 
a  meeting  was  called,  and  a  scale  of  fees  agreed  on, 
by  which  amounts  were  afterwards  taxed.  Fifty-five 
apothecaries  signed  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
brethren,  and  in  the  approved  scale  of  fees  acted  with 
great  generosity  towards  themselves.  Though  a  visit 
in  the  city  cost  only  a  modest  five  shillings,  it  became 
half-a-guinea  a  mile  or  two  out,  and  a  full  guinea  at 
night.  If  the  apothecary  was  delayed  all  night  at  a 
case  he  got  45s.  6d.  Moreover,  there  were  spot  cash 
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fees,  and  if  he  had  to  book  a  five  shilling  visit  he 
charged  8s.  Id.  A  bottle  of  medicine  was  2s.  6d.,  and 
putting  on  a  leech  5s. 

APOTHECARIES  HALL. 

A  celebrated  chemist,  George  Kiernan,  gave  a  very 
notable  course  of  lectures  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
at  the  Hall  in  1816,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
^August  of  that  year  he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  fifty  guineas,  as  “  a  mark  of  the  Court's 
perfect  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  his  talents  and 
exertions.”  The  examinations  at  this  time  were 
evidently  very  practical,  and  not  merely  verbal  but 
practical,  for  it  was  ordered  on  2nd  April,  1813,  that 
samples  of  the  most  articles  of  medicine  be  enclosed  in 
glass  jars  to  be  laid  on  the  examiners’  table  during  the 
examination  of  Assistant  and  Master  ;  also  that  ‘‘during 
the  examination  of  Master  particular  attention  be  paid 
to  his  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  exhibiting 
medicines  and  their  proper  doses.” 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  Apothecaries  Hall  devoted 
themselves  not  merely  to  improving  their  own  position, 
but  also  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  for  in  1818  we 
iind  Mr.  Gifford  writing  to  Sir  R.  Peel  regarding  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  profession,  and  asking  help  from  that 
statesman ;  and  again  on  19th  October  in  the  same  year 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ireland  was 
called  to  take  into  consideration  “the  welfare  of  the 
profession  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,”  for 
which  purpose  a  Committee  was  formed  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hall  and  some  other  apothecaries.  These 
days  were  long  before  the  era  of  public  analysts,  but 
it  seems  that  the  chemists  of  the  Hall  fulfilled  that 
duty  for  the  public,  because  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  celebrated  Irish  public  man,  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Connolly,  of  Castletown,  requested 
them  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  drinking  water  on  his 
estate.-  This  was  done  so  satisfactorily  that  he  sent  the 
considerable  fee  of  ten  guineas,  but  having  regard  to 
the  services  of  Mr.  Connolly  the  Hail  refused  to  accept 
the  fee  (8th  August,  1794). 
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Those  were  the  troublous  times  of  war,  and  the 
Laboratory  was  kept  at  red  hot  heat  turning  out  drugs 
and  chemicals  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1795.  Later,, 
in  December,  1796,  the  Directors  offered  their  profes¬ 
sional  services  for  the  war  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
To  which  Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  suitable  reply. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  Apothecaries 
Act  of  1791  is  an  unsatisfactory  document,  considered 
as  a  Charter  to  create  Medical  Practitioners.  The  fact 
is,  Apothecaries  had  been  in  existence,  in  1791,  for  over 
three  hundred  years.  First  they  were  members  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene — alike  with  the  Surgeons. 
Then  they  were  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Guild  of 
St.  Luke.  All  the  time  they  were  medical  practitioners, 
perhaps  of  the  humbler  sort,  but  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  successfully  prosecuting  either  surgeons  or  physicians 
who  usurped  their  functions.  The  Act  of  1791  extended 
their  jurisdiction  over  apothecaries  through  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  it  instituted  a  Preliminary  Examination 
which  did  not  exist  even  for  the  London  Apothecaries 
at  that  time,  and  it  defined  the  qualification  of  Assist¬ 
ants.  It  was  entitled  “  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  an  Apothecary,”  and  an  apothecary  was  evidently 
a  medical  practitioner,  entitled  to  recover  fees  for 
attendance  as  well  as  medicine.  Thus  on  20th  April, 
1824,  it  was  decided  that  an  apothecary  named  Barker 
should  recover  £60  for  medicine  and  attendance  on  one 
Callaghan.  Legal  opinion  was  constantly  invoked  on 
the  point,  and  the  only  qualification  insisted  on  was 
that  one  must  regularly  bill  the  patient  as  an 
apothecary,  prove  the  ordinary  promise,  and  charge 
only  the  fees  agreed  on— namely,  five  shillings  in  the 
city,  half-a-guinea  for  a  distance  of  two  to  four  miles, 
and  double  fees  at  night.  These  fees  make  one’s  mouth 
water  nowadays. 

“  Licentiate  ’  is  a  word  of  interesting  history.  It 
is  vrell  recognised  on  the  Continent  as  the  title  of  a 
university  degree  above  that  of  Bachelor,  and  Bachelor 
that  of  Master.  It  is  common  in  the  Belgian  univer¬ 
sities.  In  these  countries  it  appears  to  have  been  first 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  Medical  Colleges,  who  clearly 
got  it  from  France,  and  afterwards  by  the  Irish  Col- 
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leges.  The  title  “  Licentiate  ”  is  now  recognised  in 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  denote  a  Diplomate  of 
Apothecaries  Hall,  but  it  was  not  used  in  the  Act  of 
1791.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Hall  to  designate  a  Master  Apothecary  on  28th  July, 
1826,  and  has  so  been  used  ever  since  ;  and  on  24th 
May,  1828,  a  special  form  of  certificate  for  Licentiates 
was  agreed  to. 

A  licence  to  practise  medicine  was  at  one  time 
granted  by  the  Bishop  of  a  city,  who  examined  the 
candidate  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  doctors. 
Graduates  of  the  older  universities,  such  as  Padua, 
Paris,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  were  generally  considered 
entitled  to  exercise  their  calling  without  special  permit. 
Other  practitioners  were  subjected  to  a  local  juris¬ 
diction  to  ascertain  their  competency.  The  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  was  first  appealed  to,  afterwards  the 
civic  authority,  and,  finally,  the  whole  body  or  corpora¬ 
tion  of  those  practising  medicine  or  surgery  under  the 
care  of  a  university,  which  exercised  a  corporate  or 
-collegiate  inspection  over  those  who  claimed  to  practise 
medicine,  surgery,  or  pharmacy.  Those  licensed  to 
practise  were  termed  “  Licentiates/’  and  they  had 
usually  authority  to  exercise  their  functions  only  within 
a  limited  area,  as  the  Cities  of  Dublin,  or  London,  or 
Edinburgh.  Afterwards  the  licence  became  to  be 
gradually  recognised  as  at  least  a  certificate  of  com¬ 
petency,  and,  finally,  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  provided 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Diplomas  of  each  College 
of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Hence  the  “  Master  Apothecary”  spoken  of  in  the  Act 
of  1791  became  the  “Licentiate  Apothecary,”  and  his 
“Foreman”  became  his  “Assistant.”  It  is  significant 
that  this  Medical  Act  of  1858 — which  is  the  Charter 
whereby  the  various  Diplomas  granted  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  are  recognised  as  licences  to  practise  medicine 
all  through  the  United  Kingdom — provides  that  nothing 
in  the  Medical  Act  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Irish  Apothecaries  as  regards  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  medicines,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recog¬ 
nises  the  licence  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  on  the  same 
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footing  as  the  licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or 
Surgeons. 

For  some  years  after  the  foundation  of  Apothecaries 
Hall  by  the  Act  of  1791,  the  old  custom  of  paying 
quarterage  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  had  fallen  into  deseutude.  An  effort  was  made 
to  renew  the  practice  in  1821.  It  was  formally  proposed 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  on  October  4th  of  that  year, 
and  the  proposal  was  again  brought  forward  at  the 
succeeding  quarterly  meeting  on  3rd  January,  1822,  but 
without  success.  This  system  of  quarterly  payments,  or 
quarterage,  was  regarded  as  an  acutfc  grievance  by 
members  of  most  of  the  city  corporations,  and  they 
vigorously  fought  against  it. 

Dr,  Lucas,  we  have  seen,  died  before  his  scheme 
of  founding  an  Apothecaries  Hall  had  come  to  fruition. 
Already  on  January  9th,  1868,  his  Bill  for  the  purpose 
was  down  for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons* 
Mr.  Gifford  had  an  independent  Bill,  whose  object  was 
to  regulate  pharmacy,  and  it  seems  to  have  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  for  on  October 
5th,  1775,  it  was  approved  of,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
200  copies  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
members.  Legislation  is  always  a  slow  process,  and 
Gifford’s  Bill  never  arrived  at  maturity,  though  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  partly  absorbed  in  the  Bill  which  became 
an  Act  in  1791,  for  Gifford  testifies  to  its  value  in 
uplifting  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

Even  before  this  Act  was  passed  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  institute  examinations. 
On  1st  April,  1790,  we  find  that  seven  members  of 
the  Corporation  were  appointed  to  examine  Masters, 
Journeymen,  and  x\pprentices.  Those  qualified  were  to 
receive  certificates,  and  the  modest  fee  of  five  shillings 
and  fivepence  was  to  be  charged  to  each.  Not  only  did 
the  Society  examine  and  certify,  it  also  presented 
addresses  to  various  distinguished  public  men.  None 
were  excluded  because  of  political  bias,  for  we  find  the 
honour  conferred  on  characters  so  diverse  as  High 
Sheriff  Gifford,  the  celebrated  Henry  Grattan,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  ambition  of  the  Apothecaries  of 
Dublin  soared  still  higher.  It  was  asserted  that  their 
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London  brethren  claimed  the  right  of  presenting  a 
petition  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
appears  to  have  been  claimed  as  a  privilege  by  many 
of  the  London  Companies,  but  it  became  so  burdensome 
that  finally  it  was  restricted  to  the  Corporations  ofi 
Dublin,  York,  and  Edinburgh,  besides  that  of  London.  * 
A  right  was  further  claimed  of  presenting  an  address* 
to  the  Throne,  and  on  24th  August,  1821,  on  the  occa-' 
sion  of  presenting  an  address  to  King  George  the* 
Fourth,  the  Dublin  Apothecaries  Company  begged  for* 
the  same  concession.  The  loyal  address  was  duly 
acknowledged,  but  the  ‘  inconvenient  claim  remained 
unnoticed. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  founded  in  1691,  claimed 
a  right  to  inspect  the  establishments  of  apothecaries. 
In  1751  they  succeeded  in  having  an  Act  passed  securing 
this  privilege  to  them.  The  apothecaries  resented  the* 
visitations,  and  when  a  further  Bill  extending  the 
Physicians’  powers  was  brought  in  during  1762  a  sum 
of  £85  9s.  3d.  was  subscribed  to  oppose  it.  Finally  a 
compromise  was  arrived  at  whereby  Assistant 
Examiners  were  appointed  by  the  Apothecaries  to  the 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Physicians. 

One  sometimes  sees  the  charge  that  the  Apothe-- 
caries  did  not  faithfully  carry  out  that  part  of  the* 
Act  which  imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
drugs  prepared  in  their  Laboratory.  Certainly  active 
and  practical  steps  were  really  taken  with  the  object,  • 
for  on  October  13th,  1820,  it  was  ordered  that  every^ 
galvanical  and  chemical  preparation  should  be  examined 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  before  exposure  for  sale.  At 
this  time  the  celebrated  Michael  Donovan  was  Chemist 
to  the  Hall,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  preparation 
of  medicine  was  of  the  highest  standard,  Donovan  was 
at  the  same  time  lecturing  candidates  for  the  licence 
on  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  the  Court  had 
already  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  those  lectures. 
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SURGEONS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 

On  April  29th,  1838,  a  violent  controversy  broke  out 
between  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothe¬ 
caries.  The  gravamen  of  the  Surgeons’  charges — which 
were  published  in  “  Saunder  s  News  Letter  ’ ’ — was  that 
the  Apothecaries  had  abandoned  their  proper  sphere 
of  compounding  of  prescriptions  for  the  more  profitable 
calling  of  medical  practitioner ;  that  they  neglected  the 
regular  inspection  of  pharmacies  provided  by  the  Act ; 
that  they  allowed  young  persons,  and  even  women,  to 
carry  on  their  pharmacies  whilst  the  apothecaries 
visited  their  patients  ;  that  they  exercised  in  the  Hall 
in  Mary  Street  no  more  care  or  skill  than  any  manu¬ 
facturing  druggist ;  that  they  had  established  a  School 
of  Medicine  not  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1791 ;  that 
they  required  candidates  for  their  licence  to  submit 
to  a  regular  medical  and  surgical  curriculum  and 
examination ;  that  with  few  exceptions  they  had 
assumed  the  character  of  independent  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  that  existing  regulations  afforded 
apothecaries  an  opportunity  of  visiting  surgeons’ 
patients  in  their  absence,  and  that  thereby  they  created 
distrust  and  much  impression  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Surgeons.  The  final  and  most  grievous  charge  was 
that  the  Apothecaries  had  successfully  prosecuted  those 
Surgeons  who,  without  an  apothecary's  licence,  had 
dispensed  medicine. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  May  18th,  1838,  at  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall,  the  Apothecaries  traversed,  with  sorrow  and 
indignation,  all  the  charges.  They  asserted  that  they 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  medical  attendants 
of  the  people.  They  vindicated  the  purity  of  their 
drugs,  the  education  and  talents  of  their  assistants,  and 
the  unvarying  inspection  of  all  pharmacies.  They 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  curriculum, 
and  of  a  thorough  examination  in  all  departments  of 
medicine.  They  contended  that  the  School  of  Medicine 
which  they  had  established  was  absolutely  needed  for 
the  education  of  their  candidates.  They  conclude  with 
the  pious  aspiration:  “That  the  public,  the  profession, 
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and  the  Legislature  will  share  our  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Surgeons.” 

Clearly  the  calling  of  an  apothecary  must  have  been 
a  fairly  flourishing  one  at  that  time  in  Dublin,  for  the 
protest  is  signed  by  no  less  than  102  practising  apothe¬ 
caries  of  the  city,  of  whom  18  have  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  19  that  of  M.R.C.S.  or  M.A. 

The  quarrel  simmered  down  after  a  few  years,  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  began  to  tolerate 
each  other  with  more  leniency.  The  introduction  of  a 
hotly-contested  Bill  by  Sir  James  Graham,  devised  to 
make  an  impartial  entry  into  the  profession  and  a  single 
State  examination  for  all  practitioners,  soon  convinced 
the  rival  medical  corporations  that  they  must  combine 
together  and  sink  differences  if  they  wished  for  separate 
existence.  The  result  of  this  attitude  was  that  Sir 
James  Graham’s  Bill  was  defeated,  and  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858  recognised  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  and  every  University  alike,  as 
competent  to  grant  the  Medical  Diploma. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  apothecaries  seem  to  have 
been  uneasy  because  of  their  connection  with  the 
\  Apothecaries  Hall.  The  attitude  of  that  clever  chemist, 
Donovan,  now  strikes  one  as  strange.  He  was 
appointed  Chemistry  Lecturer  to  the  Hall,  but  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ireland 
held  at  the  Rotunda  on  April  9th,  1838,  and  at  it  was 
read  a  resolution  adopted  by  some  Kerry  apothecaries 
to  the  effect : — 

“  That  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  our  profession 
can  never  advance,  or  attain  that  rank  in  society  it 
is  entitled  to,  while  it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a 
Fancy  Drug  Establishment  ” — which  means,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  that  they  thought  no  small  beer  of  themselves 
professional  men. 

Donovan  was  sent  to  London  in  connection  with  a 
Bill  regulating  Medical  Practice  which  that  active 
legislator,  Mr.  Warburton,  was  trying  to  push  through 
Parliament.  Regarding  the  Bill  Donovan  had  the  most 
gloomy  prognostications.  He  says  :  “  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Apothecaries  Hall  is  extinct.  You  will  soon  have  to 
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say,  ‘  fuit,  sed  non  est.’  ”  He  scarcely  thought  to  find  , 
it  alive  and  active  as  a  fully  fledged  Medical  Examining 
Board  eighty  years  later.  Donovan  adds  in  another 
letter  to  the  Committee:  “I  fancy  the  Apothecaries 
Hall  has  got  its  ‘  coup  de  grace,'  and  if  ever  you  see 
that  establishment  re-invested  with  power,  do  not  credit 
me.’’  Donovan  also  speaks  about  a  project  for  a  three¬ 
fold  Board  of  Apothecaries,  Physicians,  and  Surgeons — 
but  he  insists  nothing  but  a  College  of  Pharmacy  would 
do.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  founded  in  England  a  few  years  later,  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1875,  largely/ it  is  probable,  through  Donovan’s 
efforts.  These  bodies  qualify  pharmacists  for  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  physicians’  prescriptions,  but  not  as  medical ' 
practitioners. 

Although  the  object  of  Mr.  Donovan  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  an  Act  establishing  a  College  of  Pharmacy, 
yet  when  the  Committee  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ireland 
were  asked  to  digest  their  grievances  into  a  petition 
they  make  no  such  claim,  but  state  the  Governing  Body 
under  which  they  hold  is  notoriously  dwindling  away, 
and  that,  further,  in  the  course  of  Nature  the  number 
will  gradually  be  so  reduced  that  they  cannot  fill  their  x 
functions  of  a  Court  of  Examiners.  This  they  deem 
‘  subversive  of  wholesome  legislature  and  good,  morals. ,T 
They  suggest  that  the  Joint  Stock  of  Apothecaries  Hall 
may  be  under  their  legislative  privileges,  and  that  a 
new  body  may  be  created  with  sufficient  power  to 
regulate  the  education  of  rising  members. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation  the  Directors  of  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  offered  not  only  to  resign  their  posts 
but  also  to  offer  the  Hall  as  the*  seat  of  the  projected 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  give  every  facility  to  its 
operations  or  to  the  operations  of  a  Board  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,  Physicians,  and  Surgeons.  Donovan,  who  had 
then  gone  to  reside  in  London,  bitterly,  but  with  little 
reason,  opposed  the  offer.  He  charges  them  with 
having  made  a  profit  of  £75,000  with  £6,000,  but  does 
not  seem  to  realise  that  the  more  profitable  their 
monopoly  the  greater  credit  is  deserved  for  abandoning 
it.  Poor  Donovan  cries  out :  “  In  fine,  is  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  to  dwindle  down  to  a  room  and  closet  in 
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Apothecaries  Hall?”  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  even  when 
a  College  of  Pharmacy  such  as  Donovan  dreamt  of  did 
come  to  pass,  it  could  not  procure,  even  after  forty 
years  of  existence,  as  fine  a  building  for  its  activities 
as  Apothecaries  Hall. 

Donovan  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  in  Dublin  during  his  day.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members,  if  not  one  of  the 
founders,  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  which 
used  to  meet  on  the  site  of  the  Cecilia  Street  School 
of  Medicine,  where  Apothecary  Weatherill  had  his 
physic  garden  in  1683.  Donovan  founded  and  edited  a 
journal  called  the  il  Annals  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,”  and  its  earliest  numbers  contain  some  of 
the  most  important  scientific  observations  of  the  time, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  vehicle  of  his  rather 
vitriolic  rhetoric  regarding  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  his. 
employers,  the  Directors  of  Apothecaries  Hall.  Dono¬ 
van  was  a  fine  fighter,  but  his  exuberant  onslaughts 
•were  the  death  of  the  “  Annals,”  which  soon  ceased  to 
attract  sufficient  support.  Many  years  earlier  Dr.  Lucas, 
published  a  work  entitled  “  Pharmaconatics,”  which 
condemned  in  strong  terms  the  ignorant  and  unqualified 
persons  who  then  practised  as  apothecaries  in  Dublin. 
He  declared  they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  in  Paris,, 
where  the  population  was  six  times  as  great.  Dr. 
Lucas’s  remedy  for  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs  was 
\that  very  Apothecaries  Hall  which  Donovan  so  strongly 
criticised. 

STATE  BOARD. 

A  remarkable  project  was  advocated  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  at  their  meeting  in  November,  1838. 
It  was  proposed  that  a  Board  should  be  formed, .  com¬ 
posed  of  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and  empowered 
to  grant  degrees  for  General  Practice.  The  Society 
claims  to  be  the  first  association  of  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  to  adopt  a  proposition  so  liberal  and  so  just. 
Further,  in  a  report  on  the  “  Present  State  of  the 
Medical  Profession  ”  published  by  the  Society  in  the 
same  year,  it  is  suggested  that  the  office  of  Medical 
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Attendant  to  any  Public  Charity  or  Hospital  should  be 
filled  bv  “  Concours,”  or  public  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  These  reforms  are  now  recommended  by  all  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  improvement  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Dublin 
Apothecaries  Company  were  the  first  to  publish  the 
plan.  The  examination  by  a  single  mixed  Board, 
instead  of  by  any  one  of  the  twenty-three  different 
authorities  which  can  now  licence  a  man  to  practice 
medicine,  is  clearly  the  only  fair  and  logical  method  of 
granting  a  public  qualification,  and  the  granting  of  all 
public  professional  posts  by  “  Concours/’  or  competi¬ 
tive  examination,  as  is  largely  done  in  France,  is  the 
•only  method  whereby  political  or  social  bias  may  cease 
to  smother  real  merit. 

An  attempt  having  been  made  to  suggest  that  the 
English  Apothecary  had  greater  rights  and  privileges 
than  the  Irish,  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier,  K.C.,  was  taken  on  the  point.  After  a  learned 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  question  he  decides  : 
“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Irish  Apothecary  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
English  ”  ;  and  he  adds,  “  In  the  course  of  a  consider¬ 
able  experience,  I  have  never  known  these  rights  and 
privileges  doubted  or  made  a  question  in  our  Courts.” 

Sir  John  Gray,  writing  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal  ”  office  on  March  16th,  1845,  remarks:  “  For  nearly 
a  century  the  Irish  Apothecaries  have  been  recognised 
by  the  Irish  Statute  Law,  and  legislated  for  as  such. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  statute  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  recognised  definitively  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  decide  in  questions  involving  the  nicest  points 
in  Medical  Jurisprudence — in  questions  of  Lunacy.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Irish  Apothecaries  dates 
further  back  by  nine  years  than  the  Charter  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England.” 

In  Glasgow  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  King  James  VI.  in  1599 
forbade  anyone  to  sell  drugs  unless  licensed  by  the 
Faculty  and  William  Murray,  Apothecary.  Thus  the 
Faculty  acted  as  a  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  Com¬ 
pany,  and  regulated  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
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pharmacy  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  adjoining  districts. 
In  Edinburgh  the  Surgeons  formed  at  first,  with  the 
Grocers,  one  of  the  old  city  craft  guilds,  but  some  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  Surgeons  became  a  distinct 
craft,  who  licensed  practitioners  both  in  surgery  and  in 
pharmacy.  They  qualified,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Scotland 
follows  the  Continental  rather  than  the  English  fashion. 
In  most  of  the  great  Continental  cities  the  pharmacist 
remained  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  as  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow  the 
physician’s  instructions,  and  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  rather  than  medicine.  Hence  he 
seldom  attempted  to  assume  the  character  of  a  medical 
practitioner  as  he  had  a  well-defined  sphere  of  activity. 
In  London  and  Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  the  Barber, 
Surgeon,  and  the  Apothecary  were  alike  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  Clinical  Physician,  whose  behests  they  carried 
out.  They  were  mere  handicraftsmen  who  bled,  shaved, 
bandaged,  blistered,  fired,  and  administered  medicine. 
Being  formed  into  fairly  strong  trade  guilds  or  corpora¬ 
tions,  they  achieved  many  privileges  and  advantages. 
Finally,  from  acting  as  deputies  to  the  physicians,  they 
acquired  such  skill  and  experience  that  the  poorer 
classes  generally  found  their  administrations  quite  as 
effectual  and  far  cheaper  than  those  of  the  higher- 
placed  physicians,  and  they  evolved  into  distinct  cor¬ 
porations  of  licensed  and  regular  practitioners. 


THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  AS  APOTHECARIES. 

The  Foundation  Day  for  Dublin  Apothecaries  and 
Surgeons  alike  is  18th  October,  1446.  Then  was  char¬ 
tered  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  com¬ 
prised  Barbers.  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  Periwig 
Makers.  Each  of  these  bodies  in  time  developed  a 
guild  or  corporation  of  its  own,  but  as  the  greater  city 
companies  of  Dublin,  like  those  of  London,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  sending  from  two  to  four  members  to  the 
City  Common  Council,  or  Corporation,  it  was  necessary 
to  amalgamate  smaller  guilds  so  as  to  constitute  a 
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fraternity  important  enough  to  return  representatives  to  i 
the  Corporation.  The  Barber,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  an  older  craftsman  than  either  Apothecary  or  Sur¬ 
geon,  and  those  practitioners  fell  naturally  into  his  j 
guild  until  they  were  big  enough  to  exist  by  themselves.^  | 

This  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  notable  from 
the  fact  that  it  consisted  not  only  of  men,  but  of  women. 
The  Guild  was  composed  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
idea  that  the  practice  of  medicine  by  women  is  a  modern 
innovation  is  fallacious.  Here  in  Dublin  465  years  ago 
women  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were  so  important 
and  numerous  as  to  be  constituted  members  of  an 
important  city  guild.  Meanwhile  in  London  the  Bar¬ 
ber-Surgeons  had  parted  company  with  the  Grocers 
and  obtained  a  charter  for  themselves  in  1461,  but  in 
Dublin  both  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  continued 
members  of  a  common  guild  until  1745. 

Somehow  the  ladies  seem  to  have  slipped  out  of 
the  guild  in  the  course  of  time,  and  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  it  a  new  charter  in  1571  the  periwig- 
makers  had  parted  company  and  the  lady  practitioners 
are  no  longer  in  evidence.  A  period  of  comparative 
decline  set  in,  but  on  October  27th,  1687,  King  James 
the  Second  renewed  the  charter,  and  gave  the  Company 
or  Corporation  of  Barbers,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries 
power  to  punish  every  falsity,  fraud,  deceit,  or  extortion 
committed  by  apothecaries  or  surgeons  in  Dublin  or  six 
miles  from  it.  It  also  gave  the  Company  power  to 
prevent  unqualified  persons  from  exercising  those 
callings.  This  charter  was  explicitly  stated  to  be  one 
which  renewed  the  old  rights  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  thus  we  have  a  continuity  of  corporate 
existence  from  1446  to  1687.  Some  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  were  nominated  as  members  in  this  charter  of 
King  James  II.  They  comprised  William,  Earl  of 
limerick,  Sir  John  Barnewell,  Richard  Barnewell,  N. 
Archbold,  physician  and  teacher  of  anatomy,  and 
others.  At  a  later  date  the  Company  of  Apothecaries 
separated  from  that  of  the  Surgeons,  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  taken  from  the  Surgeons— much  to  their 
disgust — and  given  to  the  Apothecaries. 
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Although  the  Dublin  Guild  of  Apothecaries  did  not 
attain  a  distinct  corporate  existence  until  1746,  the 
Apothecaries  were  evidently  quite  an  important  body 
•  before  that  time,  because  penny  copper  tokens  issued 
by  several  Dublin  apothecaries  are  still  in  existence, 
bearing  dates  from  1654  to  1684.  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith 
made  a  remarkable  collection  of  these,  including  one 
^issued  by  G.  Colley,  of  Red  Cross,  in  1684  ;  one  by  H. 

Bolland,  1684 ;  and  one  by  N.  Pierce,  of  Limerick,  in 
‘  1668. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 

•n  , 

There  has  always  been  an  instinctive  enmity 
between  physicians  and  apothecaries,  although  each  has 
a  useful  and  distinct  function  as  a  member  of  the  heal-  r 
ing  art  under  existing  social  conditions.  In  London  the 
strife  kept  up  for  centuries.  It  is  scarcely  dead  yet. 

In  Dublin  the  materials  for  a  conflict  were  even  more 
inflammable,  for  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary  found¬ 
ing  the  College  of  Physicians  gave  them  the  power  to 
examine  apprentices  to  apothecaries.  It  does  not 
appear  that  anything  dreadful  happened  when  the 
apothecaries’  apprentices  refused  to  be  examined,  and 
the  Physicians  applied  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  new  powers  on  20th  November,  1695.  Promptly,  on 
23rd  November,  the  Apothecaries  replied  with  a  counter 
petition.  They  claimed,  along  with  the  Surgeons, 
extensive  rights  and  privileges  granted  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  They  insisted  that  their  Corporation  had 
authority  to  supervise,  examine,  survey,  and  punish 
those  who  practised  pharmacy  or  surgery.  They 
insisted  that  the  claims  of  the  Physicians,  if  granted, 
would  prevent  them  from  even  serving  in  the  Navy. 

.  They  asserted  that  the  Physicians  sought  for  a  monopoly 

which  was  not  in  the  public  interest.  Evidently  their 
.arguments  impressed  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it 
•  decided  that  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  and 
.■  Chirurgeons  should  be  heard  by  Counsel.  The  result 
was  that  the  Bill  of  the  Physicians  was  dropped,  and 
the  contention  of  the  Apothecaries  that  they  constituted 
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the  ordinary  medical  attendants  of  the  people,  both  in 
Ireland  and  England,  remained  uncontroverted. 

Again,  in  1725,  the  College  of  Physicians  brought  out 
another  Bill  designed  to  bring  the  Apothecaries  under 
subjection,  but  again  it  was  petitioned  against  and 
dropped. 

A  more  useful  and  reasonable  measure  was  passed 
in  1735.  This  gave  the  Physicians  power  to  inspect 
shops  where  drugs  were  sold,  or  medicines  compounded, 
and  to  insist  that  only  those  should  act  as  apothecaries- 
who  had  received  a  good  education  and  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  This  Act  forbade  the  sale  of  certain 
poisons,  such  as  Arsenic  or  Corrosive  Sublimate, 
except  to  Physicians  or  in  their  order.  It  also  made 
provisions  whereby  poisons  or  drugs  and  articles  of  food 
or  paints  were  not  to  be  stored  or  sold  together. 

It  would  seem  that  the  passing  of  this  Act  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Charles  Lucas,  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  city.  Lucas  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Guild  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  was 
expelled  from  the  city,  afterwards  practised  with  success 
as  a  physician  in  London,  and  finally  returned  to  be 
greeted  as  patriot. 

This  Act  is  interesting,  because  it  forestalls  much 
of  the  legislation  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  after 
regarding  the  sale  of  poisons  and  the  practice  of 
pharmacy.  It  also  contained  certain  provisions  which 
might  be  useful  even  now  if  more  generally  adopted. 
Thus  it  required  the  physician  to  write  out  the  quantity 
of  a  dangerous  drug,  not  in  figures  or  in  symbols  or  in 
any  contracted  form,  but  by  writing  the  words  fully. 
The  Physician,  even  if  a  Fellow  of  the  local  College— 
and  hence  presumably  well  known— was  required  to  sign 
with  his  name  or  initials  not  only  his  medical  degree 
but  to  indicate  the  university  from  which  he  claimed  it. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Physicians  under  this 
Act  was  to  examine  the  drugs  in  the  various  pharmacies. 
In  this  operation  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  delegates 
of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  but  sometimes  it  would 
appear  the  Physicians  went  alone.  Dr.  Lucas  practised 
m  Charles  Street,  probably  at  the  site  of  the  Tuber- 
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culosis  Dispensary  founded  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  perambulations  the  Physicians  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  his  medicines.  Lucas  resented  the 
visitation,  and  in  expectation  of  it  removed  all  the 
labels  from  the  bottles  which  he  presented  to  the 
inspectors.  They  were  exceedingly  embarrassed,  as 
they  could  not  recognise  the  drugs.  He  next  presented 
some  toasted  bread  powdered  with  turmeric,  which  the 
unsuspecting  Physicians  passed  as  the  Finest  Turkey 
Rhubarb.  Horrible  compounds  were  presented  to  them 
as  the  choicest  drugs,  and  they  graciously  pronounced 
them  perfect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  London  Physicians,  as  a 
result  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Apothecaries,  founded 
a  Dispensary  in  Warwick  Lane,  where  they  prepared 
drugs  for  the  poor.  The  adventure  gave  rise  to 
Garth’s  poem  of  “  The  Dispensary,”  and  in  1767  an 
exact  duplication  of  the  incident  occurred  in  Dublin. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  which  devoted  £7,000  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  directed  that  £250  should  be 
allocated  towards  erecting  a  laboratory  for  dispensing 
medicines  for  the  poor,  according  to  the  plan  of  John 
Ward,  a  chemist  of  some  note.  Ward  erected  his- 
Chemical  Elaboratory  in  Capel  Street,  and  received  the 
hearty  help  of  what  he  calls  the  learned  College  of 
Physicians,  who  sought  to  cut  the  poorer  patients  from 
the  Apothecaries.  The  physicians  prescribed  gratis, 
and  the  medicines  were  supplied  at  cost,  so  that  Ward 
claims  to  have  relieved  1,570  needy  persons  from  1768- 
to  1770.  In  an  interesting  Article  on  the  History  of 
Pharmacy  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Moore  tells  us  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  a  special  grant  to  Ward  for  his  philanthropy. 

When  the  Apothecaries  were  granted  a  special 
charter  in  1745,  on  the  occasion  of  their  separation  from 
the  Surgeons,  who  received  a  charter  as  a  College  of 
Surgeons  some  years  later,  they  first  met  at  Surgeons 
Hall,  in  Mercer  Street.  Some  time  after  they  founded 
a  Hall  for  themselves  in  Back  Lane.  Here  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  till  1765.  Afterwards  they  met  at  the 
house  of  the  Master,  and  sometimes  at  various  taverns, 
till  the  foundation  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  in  1791,  and 
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they  continued  to  meet  there  until  the  City  Companies 
were  dissolved  in  1843. 

Many  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  taverns,  and  the 
names  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Minute  Books.  In  1760 
the  Apothecaries  used  to  meet  in  the  Rose  and  Bottle 
’Tavern  in  Dame  Street ;  in  1762  at  the  Bulks  Head  in 
Fishamble  Street.  The  Company  also  met  at  the  Flying 
Horse  in  Mountrath  Street,  at  the  Phoenix  in  Werburg 
Street,  at  the  Three  Stags’  Heads  in  Essex  street,  and 
at  the  Rose  Tavern  in  Castle  Street.  It  seems  a 
churlish  thing  for  the  legislature  now  to  prevent  bene¬ 
volent  societies  from  meeting  at  taverns,  for  one  can 
well  believe  that  the  attendance  of  members  was  fuller 
and  pleasanter  in  those  genial  surroundings  than  in  the 
cold  committee  room. 

In  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the 
mortality  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1848,  the  celebrated  physicians,  Drs.  Graves 
.and  Cusack,  showed  that  an  enormous  proportion  of 
medical  practitioners  died  of  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
•contracted  whilst  attending  on  patients.  It  was,  in 
fact,  asserted  that  few  practitioners  escaped  it,  and 
that  many  had  the  fever  twice.  In  1842  there  were 
computed  to  be  2,500  medical  practitioners  in  Ireland, 
•of  whom  no  less  than  1,174  were  licentiates  of 
Apothecaries  Hall. 

So  long  ago  as  1711  the  Dublin  Guild  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  prosecuted  one  Thomas  McAwfee  for  practising 
as  an  apothecary,  he  not  being  qualified.  They  also 
gave  notice  that  anyone  guilty  of  a  like  offence  should 
be  punished  in  like  manner.  From  this  fact  it  is 
evident  that  the  rights  of  apothecaries  and  their  status 
as  professional  men  were  even  then  clearly  defined  and 
•enforced. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE  AND  THE  APOTHECARIES 

ACT. 

The  present  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  John 
Pentland  Mahaffy,  is  a  descendant  of  John  Pentland, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Dublin  Guild  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,  who  was  one  of  those  named  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  1791,  constituting  the  Apothecaries  Hall, 
as  being  a  judicious  apothecary  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
who  had  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
founding  of  the  Hall.  The  first  Governor  of  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  was  Henry  Hunt,  and  the  second 
John  Pentland,  whose  portrait  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Board  Boom  of  the  Hall.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
only  tie  between  Trinity  College  and  the  Apothecaries 
Company ;  the  site  on  which  the  College  is  built  and 
the  surrounding  grounds  are,  as  is  well-known,  situate 
on  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of 
All  Hallows,  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  These  lands 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  in 
1588,  one  Thomas  Smith,  Apothecary,  being  mayor  of 
the  city,  a  grant  of  the  lands  was  made  to  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  College. 
Thus  it  is  that  on  every  Trinity  Monday  prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  College  Chapel  for  the  Worshipful 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Worthy  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

It  was  probably  this  same  Smith  who  was  a  member 
of  the  London  Apothecaries  Guild,  and  who  came  over 
to  Ireland  in  the  train  of  Lord  Erne.  He  presented 
in  1566  a  most  remarkable  petition  to  the  Privy  Council 
pointing  out  that  at  great  expense  he  had  come  over 
to  Ireland  with  fresh  drugs  and  other  apothecaries’ 
wares  for  the  purpose  of  practising  his  art  in  Dublin, 
but  that  most  of  the  native  Irish  relied  on  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  their  leeches  and  such  like,  neglecting  the 
apothecaries’  science.  He  was  supported,  therefore, 
only  by  English  nobles  and  the  graver  and  worthier 
part  of  the  citizens.  Those  eminent  patrons  were 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  practise  his  art  in  per¬ 
fection  and  to  renew  his  drugs  as  often  as  needful. 
He,  therefore,  petitioned  the  Council  for  loss,  threat- 
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ening  to  go  back  to  the  more  opulent  streets  of  London, 
if  he  were  not  assisted.  The  Privy  Council  granted 
him  a  retaining  fee  equal  to  one  pound  per  annum  for 
every  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  well  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  day  s  pay  of  the  Dublin  garrison. 
So  well  did  he  thrive  with  the  help  of  this  bounty  that 
in  a  few  years  he  was  made  Lord  Mayor  and  gave 
away  the  site  for  Trinity  College.  Professor  Emerson 
Reynolds,  of  Trinity  College,  was  also  connected  with\ 
the  Apothecaries  Society.  The  celebrated  chemist,  W. 
Higgins,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Dalton  in  founding 
the  Atomic  Thaory  of  the  Constitution  of  Matter,  was 
the  first  director  of  the  Laboratory  at  Apothecaries 
Hall.  This  laboratory  was  built  after  his  instructions, 
and  he  received  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  with  coal  and 
candles,  when  he  was  appointed  in  1792.  Higgins,  who 
was  a  native  of  Sligo,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  OF  APOTHECARIES 

HALL. 

Although  the  Dublin  Apothecaries  Hall  was  con¬ 
fessedly  founded  after  the  model  of  the  London  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall  in  Blackfriars,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
creating  it  was  distinct  in  some  particulars  from  the 
English  Apothecaries  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1815. 
One  important  difference  was  that  the  Irish  Hall  was 
enabled  to  insist  on  a  very  strict  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  for  those  seeking  its  licence.  This  rapidly  became 
very  severe,  and  included  not  only  Latin,  but  Greek, 
English,  and  Mathematics.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
representative  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  on  the  General 
Medical  Council,  Dr.  C.  H.  Leet,  was  one  of  those 
who  pleaded  unsuccessfully  for  the  retention  of  Greek 
as  an  essential  subject  for  the  preliminary  examination. 
The  Dublin  Hall  also  established  a  complete  School 
of  Medicine,  whose  lectures  were  eventually  recognised 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which  finally 
passed  into  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Catholic- 
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University,  and  afterwards  into  the  School  of  Medicine 
•of  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 

The  Apothecaries  Act  of  1791,  though  it  imposes 
/apprenticeship  and  examinations,  does  not  insist  on  a 
-compulsory  medical  curriculum.  The  Directors  of  the 
Hall  were  advised,  however,  that  they  had  power  to 
insist  on  such  a  curriculum,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  they  began  to  require  attend¬ 
ance  in  courses  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Materia 
Medica.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Kiernan,  delivered  very  successful  lectures  in  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy.  The  celebrated  M.  Donovan  was  in 
great  repute  as  a  teacher  of  Chemistry  at  the  Hall  at 
an  earlier  date.  Afterwards  Dr.  P.  Clinton  was  made 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  1827.  In  1832  the  School  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ferguson  as 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Sir  Robert  Kane  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  a  well-known  physician,  Dr.  E. 
Stratten  as  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

This  School  of  Medicine,  of  which  the  lectures  were 
delivered  at  Apothecaries  Hall  in  Mary  Street,  waxed 
strong,  and  the  licentiate  apothecary  became  univer¬ 
sally  recognised  as  a  medical  practitioner.  Many  per¬ 
sons  holding  this  licence  desired  also  to  obtain  the 
better  Testimonial  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between  the  two  cor¬ 
porations — which,  as  we  have  seen,  sprung  from  the 
same  Guild  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

In  1836  the  College  of  Surgeons  decided  that  they 
would  recognise  no  lectures,  wherever  delivered,  by 
any  person  keeping  an  apothecary’s  shop.  In  1832 
they  presented  a  virulent  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  declaring  that  the  Apothecaries  neglected  all 
their  pharmaceutical  duties  and  went  in  for  general 
medical  practice,  whilst  they  prosecuted  the  Surgeons 
if  they  compounded  their  own  prescriptions.  Further, 
to  circumvent  the  Apothecaries  the  College  of  Surgeons 
formed  a  Court  of  Pharmacy,  and  announced  that  they 
had  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  they  could  examine' 
in  that  subject  and  issue  certificates  of  competency. 
The  controversy  wras  carried  on  with  virulence  and 
.acrimony  on  both  sides  until  1842,  when  the  Surgeons 
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withdrew  their  embargo  against  the  Apothecaries, 
lectures,  and  recognised  all  those  delivered  at  the 
School  founded  in  Cecilia  Street. 

The  history  of  this  School  of  Medicine,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  extended  from  1836- 
to  1854.  It  attracted,  at  least  in  its  first  years,  a  large 
number  of  students,  the  entries  being  about  100  per 
annum,  at  a  time  when  Trinity  College  had  only  about 
85,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  about  95.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  were  all  men  of  note  in  the  profession.  The 
Lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  the  celebrated 

B.  Alcock,  who  was  appointed  in  1837,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  Anatomy.  He  afterwards 
became  Professor  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1843  by  a  very  competent  anatomist,. 

J.  H.  Corbett.  The  Professor  of  Medicine  was  Dr.  J. 

C.  Ferguson,  who  was  appointed  in  1837,  and  who 
afterwards  became  King’s  Professor  of  Medicine  to  \ 
Trinity  College.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  O.  \ 
C’urran  in  1846,  and  by  Dr.  S.  Gordon  in  1847.  The 
Professor  of  Surgery  was  the  well-known  S.  Ellis, 
whose  book  was  a  standard  authority  for  some  time 

The  celebrated  Sir  R.  Kane  was  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Aldridge  followed  him  in  1846.  Dr. 

S  Little  was  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  1837,  and  Dr. 

S.  Mitchell  in  1841.  The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
1837  was  Dr.  W.  B.  Adams.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 

X.  D.  Speedy  in  1842,  and  Sir  E.  B.  Sinclair  was 
appointed  in  1853.  The  first  teacher  of  Materia, 
Medica  was  P.  Hunt  in  1837.  Dr.  C.  H.  Leet,  who  after 
wards  represented  the  Hall  for  many  years  on  the 
General  Medical  Council,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
in  1848,  and  Dr.  N.  Austin  in  1853.  A  noted  Q.C.,. 

Mr.  Purcell,  lectured  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Dr. 

T.  Aicken  in  Physics.  Altogether  the  staff  was  equal 
to,  if  not  the  superior  of,  any  School  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland  of  that  day.  When  the  Jubilee  of  the  Cecilia 
Street  School  was  held  in  1905  the  Honorary  Freedom 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Licence  of  the 
Apothecaries  Hall,  were  conferred  on  Sir  C.  Nixon,  the 
Dean  of  the  School,  as  well  as  on  Dr.  D.  J.  Coffey, 
President  of  University  College.  Amongst  the  Direct 
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tors  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  present  on  that  occasion 
was  Dr.  Robert  Montgomer}’,  who  had  been  a  student 
under  Professors  Alcock  and  Ellis  in  the  same  School 
sixty  years  before. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  whose  work  on  the  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland  is  still  a  classic,  was  admitted 
to  the  licence  of  the  Hall  in  1828.  His  reputation  as 
a  Professor  of  Chemistry  attracted  many  students  to 
the  School,  but  he  was  tempted  away,  like  many  of 
the  other  professors,  by  more  alluring  and  lucrative 
appointments  elsewhere.  The  Famine  years  of  1847  and 
1848  served  to  deplete  the  School  of  its  students,  and 
they  fell  down  to  40  or  50.  The  institution  then  became 
somewhat  onerous  on  its  proprietors,  and  when  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Catholic  University  offered  to 
take  it  over  they  closed  with  the  offer  in  1854,  and  the 
connection  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  with  the  institution, 
ceased. 


THE  SURGEONS  AND  THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

The  essential  idea  which  our  forefathers  held  of  the 
function  of  a  surgeon  was  that  of  a  handicraftsman. 
Hexwas  content  with  his  brethren,  the  barbers  and 
the  apothecaries,  to  take  his  place  in  the  processions 
of  the  City  Guilds.  He  had  no  hall  of  his  own  until 
the  College  of  Surgeons  was  built  in  1802.  The  chief 
of  the  Dublin  City  Guilds  was  the  Trinity  Guild,  or 
that  of  Merchants.  The  second  was  that  of  Tailors,  the 
third  the  Smiths,  the  fourth  that  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries.  Afterwards  the  Apothecaries  separated 
as  a  guild  of  their  own,  apparently  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Surgeons,-  for,  as  Sir  Charles  Cameron  tells  us, 
in  1746  a  rebuke  was  published  by  the  Guild  of 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  against  some  refractory 
brothers  amongst  the  Apothecaries  who  sought  to  leave 
the  Guild  and  obtain  a  charter  for  themselves — which 
they  eventually  did.  After  the  Hegira  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  the  Guild  of  Surgeons  seems  to  have  been  of 
little  influence.  Its  proceedings  are  of  scanty  interest, 
and  in  1784  when  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  founded 


but  few  of  the  Dublin  surgeons  belonged  to  it.  Tho 
proceedings  of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  have  been 
preserved  to  a  much  later  date.  In  its  civic  corpoiate 
capacity  it  came  to  an  end,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
power  of  sending  representatives  to  the  Upper  House 
of  the  City  Common  Council,  in  1840,  but  the  then  Mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  N.  Farrell,  handed  over  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore 
3.  set  of  books  containing  the  transactions  of  the 
Society.  These  Dr.  Moore  afterwards  presented  to 
Trinity  College  Library ;  included  therein  are  the  old 
charters,  a  Book  of  Enrolling  of  Apprentices,  dated 
1535  (which  is  still  continued  at  Apothecaries  Hall), 
a  List  of  Brothers  of  the  G»ild  (1807),  and  a  Book  of 
•Questionings  and  Entry  of  Foreigners. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

The  Act  requiring  persons  to  be  examined  in  order 
to  act  as  apothecaries  came  into  force  in  1791,  and  on 
July  12th  of  that  year  we  find  that  the  first  person  to 
be  examined  was  M.  Kirby,  who,  after  satisfying  the 
Board,  was  given  a  certificate.  In  the  earliest  days 
three  distinct  certificates  were  given.  One,  enabling 
the  holder  to  act  as  an  apothecary,  was  at  first  entitled 
a  certificate  to  “Commence.”  The  next  was  a  cer¬ 
tificate  to  act  as  Assistant  or  “Journeyman.”  The 
word  used  in  the  Act  is  “  Journeyman,”  but  even  before 
1800  we  find  the  certificate  described  as  that  for 
““Assistant,”  and  there  are  also  described  certificates 
for  “  Second  Assistant  ”  and  “  Inferior  Assistant,”  as 
well  as  certificates  as  Apprentice.  From  1791  to  1827 
no  less  than  1,289  persons  were  qualified  as  apothe¬ 
caries — quite  an  enormous  number.  The  first  person 
to  receive  the  certificate  of  Assistant  was  Thomas 
Nowan  on  24th  June,  1791,  and  up  to  1834  the  number 
of  persons  so  qualified  was  491.  Probably  the  vigorous 
system  of  prosecution  against  those  who  did  not  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  licence  did  much  to  promote  the 
anxiety  of  persons  to  become  qualified.  The  penalty 
was  twenty  guineas,  and  as  early  as  1791  John  Neddin 
and  S.  Kennan  were  prosecuted  for  unqualified  practice. 
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There  were  ten  prosecutions  in  1792,  in  the  following 
year  17,  and  the  number  rapidly  mounted  up  to  60  in 
1828.  Inspectors  were  appointed  all  over  the  country 
to  detect  breaches  of  the  Act,  and  so  active  were  they 
that  in  1829  no  less  than  608  persons  were  proceeded 
against  for  practising  as  apothecaries  without  the 
licence  of  the  Hall.  The  matter  became  so  grave  that 
the  Government  now  intervened.  A  large  number  of 
the  persons  prosecuted  were  surgeons,  physicians,  and 
even  doctors  of  medicine,  but  the  Hall  insisted  that 
none  such  could  dispense  medicines  without  their 
licence.  For  a  while  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Hall 
was  cheiked,  but  it  broke  forth  again  in  1832.  Then 
inspectors  were  sent  to  the  Northern  province,  and  129 
names  were  returned  for  prosecution.  Prosecutions 
were  less  frequent  after  this  time,  but  in  1868  we  find 
.an  advertisement  in  the  Dublin  papers  from  a  well- 
known  chemist  of  Henry  Street,  informing  the  public 
that  owing  to  the  present  state  of  Medical  Law  he  is 
compelled  to  close  the  compounding  part  of  his 
chemical  business.  The  directors  of  the  Hall  were  not, 
however,  always  adamant,  because  one  B.  H.  Cooper, 
of  Enniscorthy,  was  let  off  with  a  reduced  fine  when 
he  made  it  evident  that  he  acted  in  error. 

It  having  been  alleged  that  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
.admitted  persons  to  its  licence  otherwise  than  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1791,  the  Lords  Justices 
commanded  the  Directors  in  1829  to  furnish  them, 
through  Sir  \V.  Gossett,  with  all  their  Regulations  and 
By-laws.  In  reply  they  stated  that  up  to  1819  no  person 
was  admitted  except  in  the  strict  terms  of  the  Act 
•  of  1791,  but  several  medical  practitioners  having  raised 
the  question  whether  they  should  be  bound  by  the  Act, 
legal  opinion  was  obtained,  and  the  Hall  was  advised 
that  Sections  18  and  22  of  the  Act  of  1791  did  not  render 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  apply  the  regulations  to 
those  holding  a  medical  diploma.  Hence,  for  a  time, 
:after  such  persons  had  submitted  to  a  fine  they  were 
admitted  to  examination  and  granted  a  diploma  to 
practise  pharmacy  if  fit.  They  became,  however,  so 
numerous  that  on  12th  December,  1828,  a  further  by-law 
was  passed,  providing  that  no  such  person  should  be 
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granted  a  certificate  unless  he  had  served  the  appren 
ticeship  of  seven  years. 

A  by-law  of  November  1st,  1827,  provided  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  the  licence* 
unless  he  had  attended  lectures  on  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany,  and  on  25th  February, 
1831,  it  was  further  provided  that  a  candidate  must  have 
attended  lectures  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica.  At  this  time  the 
status  of  the  apothecary  as  a  medical  practitioner  was 
well  defined,  for  on  12th  January,  1830,  an  apothecary 
named  O'Brien,  furnished  an  account  against  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Ball,  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  for 
thirty  pounds  for  medicine  and  attendance.  She  de¬ 
manded  that  the  bill  should  be  taxed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  charges  were  fair  and  moderate,  half- 
a-guinea  being  charged  for  each  visit.  About  the  same 
date  an  account  was  taxed  for  attendance  on  a  Mrs. 
Boden,  who  suffered  from  a  gangrenous  leg,  by  Mr. 
J.  Wadsworth,  apothecary.  He  claimed  eleven  guineas,, 
including  his  fees  for  consulting  with  a  surgeon,  and  he 
was  granted  seven  guineas. 


THE  OLDER  GUILDS  AND  THE  CITY 
CORPORATION. 

Membership  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  was  acquired,  up  to  1840,  by  the  election 
of  representatives  from  the  City  Guilds,  some  of  whom 
selected  four  members  and  some  only  two.  The  Town 
Clerk  was  notified  of  the  name  of  the  members  free 
of  the  guild  and  of  the  method  by  which  they  attained 
that  freedom,  whether  by  birth,  or  servitude,  or  grace- 
especial.  Although  the  Corporation  of  Apothecaries 
received  their  charter  in  1745,  we  find  them  writing 
to  the  City  Sheriff  in  1750,  stating  that  as  yet  they 
had  no  direct  representatives  in  the  City  Council. 
Thereupon  the  Lord  Mayor  directed  them  to  call  a 
special  meeting,  and  submit  four  names,  out  of  which 
two  should  be  selected  to  serve.  This  was  done  on: 
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January  24thr  1751.  Each  member  of  the  Guild  wrote 
four  names  on  a  “  scroll  of  paper,”  and  those  namea 
which  received  most  votes  were  submitted.  Something 
of  a  scandal  was  created  by  interested  persons  buying 
membership  of  city  guilds  with  a  view  to  being  elected 
on  the  Corporation,  although  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  craft.  So  far  as  concerned  the  Apothecaries, 
this  was  checked  by  a  Rule  of  29th  March,  1775,  which 
provided  that  no  person  be  elected  to  the  Freedom  of 
the  Society  unless  he  were  an  actual  practising  apothe¬ 
cary  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

The  Beadle  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  must 
have  been  a  gay  figure  in  his  cloak  of  orange  and  purple 
cape,  lined  with  silver,  and  silver-laced  cap,  which  the 
Master  was  directed  to  purchase  for  him  in  1748.  This 
beadle,  we  find,  was  sent  out  from  a  meeting  on  August 
17th  of  that  year  by  W.  Brownley,  the  Master,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  naggin  of  hot  cinnamon  water,  and  a  naggin 
of  Compound  Bryony  water,  from  a  distiller  named 
O’Bryer,  of  St.  Audeon’s  Street.  The  cinnamon  water 
was  hot  stuff,  for  it  was  made  by  distilling  brandy  wfith 
cinnamon.  Whereupon  the  Worshipful  Society  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  whether  they  would  not  prosecute 
the  distiller.  In  1849  Alderman  N.  King  and  Alderman 
W.  Walker,  who  greatly  helped  in  obtaining  the  charter, 
were  admitted  members,  but  it  was  decided  that  no¬ 
person  who  had  not  served  for  the  prescribed  period 
should  be  admitted  unless  he  paid  a  fine  of  £5.  At 
-  this  same  period  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  write  to- 
the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries  concerning  therr 
Regulations,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  parlous  job 
to  get  them,  for  the  Clerk  was  voted  next  year  two 
guineas  for  his  special  services  in  procuring  them.  It 
seems  that  the  Master  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  and 
was  wont  to  leave  the  chair  and  dissolve  the  meeting 
if  the  brethren  got  too  verbose.  On  November  18th, 
1749,  the  brethren  decided  that  in  future  this  should 
not  be  done,  unless  a  majority  of  them  so  decided,  and 
the  Master  was  admonished  that  if  he  should  vacate 
the  chair  in  spite  of  them  he  should  be  considered  to 
have  acted  in  an  unconstitutional  manner. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  HALL  BEFORE  1800. 

From  1792  the  Apothecaries  met  at  the  Hall  in 
Mary  Street.  Candidates  began  to  pour  in  for  the 
licence  or  for  the  certificate  of  apprenticeship.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  the 
number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  was 
very  great.  A  number  of  inspectors  were  appointed  at 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  these  gentlemen’s 
remuneration  depended  in  large  measure  on  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  successful  conviction  of  those  who  carried 
•on  the  profession  or  took  apprentices  without  the 
licence  of  the  Hall,  the  inspectors  were  very  vigilant, 
indeed.  Sometimes  there  was,  indeed,  an  excess  of 
zeal.  An  inspector  in  the  Kerry  district  brought  a 
nrosecution  which  w"as  defended  with  such  energy  and 
success  that  the  Hall  was  mulcted  in  costs  to  the  tune 
of  £69.  The  minute  which  records  this  sad  event,  also 
declares  with  deep  sorrow"  that  the  inspector  had 
•deceived  them,  and  they  promptly  dismissed  him. 
Even  from  the  Homes  of  Learning,  alas,  deceivers  also 
appeared.  On  a  certain  Friday  in  February,  1806,  one 
Mr.  O  Grady,  of  Dublin,  desired  to  be  examined — or, 
rather,  to  get  a  certificate.  Being  somewhat  diffident 
as  to  his  classical  attainments  he  induced  a  certain 
Mr.  Hubert  Prendergast,  of  No.  26  Trinity  College, 
to  personate  him.  Mr.  O  Grady’s  alter  ego  passed  the 
examination,  presumably  wdth  distinction,  but  was 
stricken  w-ith  remorse  before  getting  the  certificate,  and 
he  confessed  his  fault.  Once  bitten,  twice  shy;  and 
wre  find  the  minutes  full  of  minute  personal  particular* 
about  any  candidates  whose  age,  appearance,  or  too 
facile  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages  inclined 
any  doubt  in  the  worthy  examiners  that  they  might  not 
be  the  persons  they  claimed  to  be. 

The  celebrated  Lucas  died  before  the  passing  of 
that  Apothecaries  Act  for  wThich  he  had  worked  so  hard. 
Much  of  the  work  of  getting  the  Bill  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  done  by  John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the 
notable  family  of  that  name.  He  then  lived  in  Beres¬ 
ford  Place,  and  on  2nd  May,  1796,  it  was  decided  to 
present  him  with  an  address  of  thanks  for  his  services 
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to  the  profession,  enclosed  in  a  silver  box,  with  the- 
Arms  of  the  Company,  to  which  Mr.  Beresford  gave* 
of  course,  a  very  admirable  reply. 

In  these  days  there  were  Pharmacopoeias  in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  Afterwards  in  Dublin,  but  in  1796  it 
had  not  yet  appeared  t  for  on  21st  June  of  that  year  it 
was  ordered  that  500  copies  of  the  Latin  Index  to  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  be  printed,  with  such  notes 
as  may  appear  necessary.  Some  time  later  we  find  the 
Irish  College  of  Physicians  collaborating  with  the  Hall 
in  the  production  of  a  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Dr.  S. 
Dickenson  wrote  a  letter  to  this  effect  on  July  12th, . 
1796,  and  was  promised  every  help. 

One  rather  wonders  how  the  Apothecaries  Company,, 
which  sought  to  borrow  £2,000  a  few  years  after  its 
incorporation,  was  able,  after  another  couple  of  years 
to  pay  dividends  of  40  and  50  per  cent,  to  the  lucky 
shareholders.  One  reason,  doubtless,  was  that  war 
being  in  full  swing,  and  the  Army  being  supplied  by 
the  Hall,  a  very  decent  profit  was  thereby  exacted. 
In  those  days  drugs  brought  very  fancy  prices.  Ont 
September  13th,  1796,  we  are  told  that  the  price  for 
Ointment  of  Mercury  was  fixed  for  the  public  at 
2s.  2d.  per  ounce,  or  one  guinea  a  pound-ten  times- 
the  market  price  of  to-day.  We  find  that  the  Director- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  Renny,  required  the  Directors 
to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  only  had  supplied  genuine 
medicines  at  a  fair  price ;  this  being  done  he  cheerfully 
certified  that  their  bill  for  £3,000  was  quite  correct. 
Not  only  did  the  Directors  prepare  the  medicines,  they 
also  loyally  offered  themselves  to  act  in  a  professional 
capacity  in  any  part  of  the  country  whilst  the  war 
continued.  For  this  they  received  the  warm  thanks- 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  On  28th  December,  1796,  Dr. 
Renny  notifies  them  that  certain  drugs  have  been  sent 
back  to  the  Hall,  but  he  requests  that  these  medica¬ 
ments  may  be  kept  for  the  present  in  their  several 
packing  cases  “until  positive  accounts  shall  have  been 
received  in  Dublin  of  the  precise  movements  of  the 

enemy.”  :  ‘  ; 

It  is  always  important  to  ascertain  the  current  rate 
of  interest  which  money  yields' at  various  times.  On 
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February  27th,  1797,  a  number  of  the  original  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Hall  bound  themselves  to  subscribe  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  each.  This  sum 
was  to  be  secured  by  debentures  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Apparently, 
Henry  Hunt,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Hall,  had  already 
lent  the  institution  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  he  was 
elected  for  four  or  five  consecutive  years,  even  when 
lying  ill  at  Glasnevin,  and  after  his  death  interest  was 
paid  to  his  heirs.  On  the  8th  May  of  the  same  year 
it  was  decided  that  if  the  original  subscribers  did  not 
provide  sufficient  extra  funds  “  That  a  separation  of 
the  Commercial  and  the  Professional  Prerogatives 
should  be  made :  the  Commercial  to  appertain  to  such 
subscribers  as  hold  additional  stock — the  Professional 
to  all  subscribers  as  before.  ” 

It  is  not  certain  whether  William  Corry,  book¬ 
keeper,  was  a  “whole-timer”;  probably  he  was,  but, 
if  so,  his  pay  was  not  excessive,  being  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  guineas  per  annum.  For  this  sum  he  had  to 
keep  all  the  books  of  the  Company.  The  wages  of  the 
Laboratory  porters — rather  a  skilled  body  of  men — were 
half-a-guinea  a  week — nearly  as  much  as  the  book¬ 
keeper.  After  the  Union  in  1802,  it  appears  that  men 
were  scarce,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  paid  as  much 
as  12s.  6d.  weekly  ;  probably  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  sum  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  at  present. 

Then  as  now,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
together  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  On  June 
2nd,  in  the  historic  year  of  1798,  Mr.  Kearney  being  in 
the  chair,  members  waited  dolefully  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  a  quorum,  which  never  came.  Thereupon  they 
decided  that  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  members 
should  in  future  constitute  the  quorum,  and,  further¬ 
more,  fined  absent  members  half-a-crown. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  persons  who 
already  possessed  the  diploma  of  M.D.  found  it  desir¬ 
able  to  obtain  the  licence  of  the  Apothecaries  Company. 
About  the  year  1832  the  question  was  raised  whether 
they  were  really  subject  to  the  penalties  in  the  Act, 
but  one  finds  that  as  early  as  1798  George  McCom- 
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bridge,  M.D.,  of  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  was  examined 
and  adjudged  fit  to  practise  pharmacy. 

There  are  not  many  traces  of  the  troublous  times 
of  ’Ninety-Eight  in  the  minutes  of  the  Apothecaries 
Company-  They  were  busily  engaged  in  turning  out 
medicaments  for  the  Army;  they  had  offered  their 
professional  services  to  the  Military  Hospitals,  or  as 
Medical  Assistants  to  his  Majesty’s  troops ;  they  had 
assured  Lord  Castlereagh  of  their  undying  loyalty;  and 
on  29th  May,  1798,  they  formally  resolved  that  any 
officer  of  the  Hall  who  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  be  in  their 
homes  by  nine  o’clock  should  be  dismissed. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS. 

Besides  the  professional  and  business  meetings, 
regular  scientific  meetings  were  established.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Pharmacy  was  constituted,  and  various  ques¬ 
tions  of  chemical  interest  were  debated.  This  was  at 
the  infancy  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  its  wonders 
appealed  to  a  larger  circle  than  the  specialists  who 
now  deal  with  them.  From  this  Society  sprung  the 
publications  issued  by  Donovan  known  as  the  “  Annals 
of  Pharmacy  ”  and  the  “  Chemical  Journal,”  as  well  as 
lecturers  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  chemist, 
O’Higgins,  and  Sir  Robert  Kane.  On  February,  7th, 
1800,  the  Directors  proceeded  to  consider  the  “  propriety 
of  admitting  such  gentlemen  as  are  likely  to  assist  the 
Company  as  scientific  members — who  shall  be  admitted 
to  scientific  meetings  only.”  Accordingly  we  find  that 
on  31st  January,  1802,  the  following  gentlemen,  “  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  Chemistry  or  Natural 
Philosophy,”  were  admitted  as  Honorary  Members: — 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lord  Pelham. 

Richard  Chevenix,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Henry  Cavendish,  F.R.  S. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Foster. 

Richard  Kirwin,  Esq.,  President  R.I.A.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Percival,  M.D, 
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George  Renny,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

William  Harvey,  M.D. 

Surgeon-General  George  Stewart. 

C.  W.  Quin,  M.D. 

W.  Wash,  M.D. 

William  Higgins,  M.R.I.A. 

My  Lord  Pelham  wrote  on  April  28th  “  presenting 
his  very  best  thanks  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
of  Dublin  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  by 
enrolling  my  name  as  an  Honorary  Scientific  Member 
of  their  Company.  ” 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  REJECTED 

CANDIDATES. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  claimed  a  right 
to  examine  candidates  who  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Apothecaries  Company.  They  seem  to  have  had  such 
a  privilege  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
it  was  not  recognised  under  the  Act  of  1791.  On 
August  1st,  1800,  one  Alex  Niell,  of  Limavady,  Antrim, 
applied  to  the  Hall  to  be  examined,  and  was  rejected. 
Like  the  hardy  Northern  he  was,  he  at  once  applied  to- 
the  College  of  Physicians,  who  accordingly  notified  the 
Secretary  of  the  Hall  that  Niell  “  had  lodged  an  appeal 
complaining  of  a  grievance  in  having  been  refused  a 
licence  after  an  examination  held  at  Apothecaries 
Hall/’  and  the  “  College  had  appointed  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  President,  Dr.  W. 
Harvey,  3  George’s  Street,  and  invited  all  Apothecaries 
concerned  therein  to  be  present.”  To  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Hall,  replied :  “That  the  Directors 
humbly  conceived  that  by  the  Clauses  or  Sections  of 
the  Act  for  Regulating  the  Profession  of  an  Apothecary, 
19,  20,  and  23,  he  cannot  be  examined  again  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  his  examination,  and  then  he 
must  be  re-examined  by  said  Court  of  Directors,  and 
if  refused  a  certificate  he  may  apply  and  be  examined 
by  a  General  Council,  and  if  then  also  he  should  not 
succeed  he  may  appeal  to  the  College  of  Physicians— 
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and  not  before.”  Presumably  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
this  very  ingenious  and  acute  epistle,  the  Secretary 
declares :  “I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  obedient,  very  humble  servant,  W.  O’Calia- 
ghan.” 

One  hears  no  more  of  the  refuted  Mr.  Niell  or  the 
accommodating  College  which  intervened  in  his  behalf. 


THE  COMPANY  AND  ITS  SHARES. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Company  were  originally 
sixty,  who  had  each  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds 
\  a-piece  to  build  Apothecaries  Hall.  This  constituted 
the  Joint  Stock  of  the  Company,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  inadequate,  for  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them 
borrowing  £2,000  on  mortgage,  and  in  August,  1800,  a 
resolution  Was  passed  empowering  the  Company  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  shares  that  might  be  on  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Company  at  large.  This  gave  rise  to  suggestions 
about  u  stockjobbing,”  and  some  of  the  brethren  came 
to  such  hot  words  over  it  that  they  were  called  before 
the  Board  and  very  seriously  admonished,  being  in¬ 
formed  that  “  anyone  wrho  privately  or  publicly  censures 
the  conduct  of  its  members,  save  in  a  General  Council, 
violates  his  duty  and  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the 
profession.” 

The  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  was  doing  great 
work  at  this  time.  It  was  one  of  the  first  institutions 
erected  in  Great  Britain  for  the  treatment  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  a  small  sum  has  always  been  available  from  the 
city  for  its  use.  On  27th  November,  1801,  we  find  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  sent  it  a  subscription  of  sixty 
guineas  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  its  good  work. 

An  interesting  and  occasional  incident  in  the 
Directors’  work  was  to  inquire  into  cases  of  dispute 
between  apothecaries  and  their  apprentices.  These  are 
more  generally  sent  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  throw 
light  on  the  customs  of  the  time.  When  Mr.  David 
Davis  and  his  apprentice,  Barnaby  Reynolds,  were  sent 
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by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Board,  having  duly  heard 
both  parties,  they  not  only  decide  that  the  apprentice  s 
conduct  was  “  highly  reprehensible,”  but  they  declare 
that  Mr.  Davis  “  deserves  censure  for  his  gentleness  with 
so  unworthy  a  fellow,  ’  and  insists  that  if  he  parts  with 
him  he  must  be  paid  not  less  than  thirty  guineas. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  our  old  civic  companies  was 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  good  fellowship  which  they 
always  kept  up  amongst  the  members.  This,  naturally, 
led  to  the  presentation  of  testimonials,  which  usually 
took  the  shape  of  pieces  of  engraved  silver  or  portraits. 
Thus  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  in  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  W.  O  Callaghan,  gave  him  a  piece  of 
silver  plate,  value  £50,  and  had  his  portrait  painted  in  \ 
1803  at  a  cost  of  thirty  guineas.  A  like  portrait  was 
painted  of  the  first  Governor,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  and  of 
the  second,  Mr.  John  Pentland.  These  paintings  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Boardroom  of  Apothecaries  Hall 
and  are  of  high  artistic  value.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  a  subscription  of  £200  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  AND  APOTHECARIES  HALL. 

One  reads  that  on  July  11th,  1822: — 

“  Order. — That  a  letter  be  written  to  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College  stating  that  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  from  the  University  present  themselves  at 
the  examinations  for  apprentices  as  substitutes  for 
unqualified  persons,  and  by  that  means  frequently 
defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  profession  throughout  Ireland,  and  they  hope 
that  he  will  adopt  such  means  as  to  him  may  seem  most 
prudent  to  prevent  a  practice  so  injurious  to  the 
community.” 

“  Ordered. — That  Counsellor  Blackburn’s  opinion  be 
taken  in  what  manner  the  Court  can  punish  those  young 
gentlemen  who  present  themselves  for  apprentices  as 
substitutes  for  unqualified  persons.” 
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On  August,  1823,  they  resolved  to  send  the  following 
letter  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  members : — 

Sir, 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  Apothecaries 
Hall,  being  advised  by  counsel  that  the  representatives 
of  deceased  members  of  this  Corporation  are  not 
entitled  to  hold  their  shares,  and  that  the  Company 
are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  fill  up  the  same 
as  soon  as  may  be,  you  are  hereby  required  to  lose 
no  time  in  disposing  of  your  interest  in  such  shares  to 
qualified  purchasers  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  your  failing 
to  do  so,  the  Company  will  advertise  and  transfer  them 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  and,  until  such  assignment  or 
transfer  takes  place,  they  are  further  instructed  to  with¬ 
hold  all  dividends  or  profits  arising  from  such  shares 
in  the  Corporation  from  such  representatives. 

By  Order, 

(Signed)  JUSTIN  KEARNEY, 

'  V  Governor. 

\ 

In  1823  the  Apothecaries  of  Limerick  and  Cork 
raised  an  objection  against  certain  druggists  who  prac¬ 
tised  as  Apothecaries  by  employing  either  apothecaries 
or  their  assistants  to  carry  on  the  business.  A  very 
strong  local  Association  was  formed  by  these  apothe¬ 
caries,  and  they  decided  themselves  to  prosecute 
offenders.  They  were  advised,  however,  that  the 
prosecutions  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  HalL  who,  accordingly,  asked  them  to 
furnish  a  £50  indemnity,  which  they  promptly  did. 
Most  of  the  offenders  appear  to  have  submitted. 

There  is  a  large  painting  of  Dr.  Renny,  the  Surgeon- 
General,  in  the  Examination  Room  at  Apothecaries 
Hall.  On  August  4th,  1822,  it  was  decided  that  this 
should  be  hpng  up  in  the  Hall  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  Dr.  Reniiy. 

An  inquiry  being  made  by  a  solicitor  as  to  the  value 
of  a  share  in  the  Hall  in  the  year  1818-1819,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Directors  to  be  £400. 

Mr.  Austin,  the  Chemist  to  the  Hall,  like  Dr.  > 
Kane— who  succeeded  him— and  like  Donovan,  was 
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appointed  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Dublin  feociety.  Mr. 
Davy,  F.R.S.,  the  celebrated  chemist,  was  appointed 
Consulting  Chemist,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  btokes  succeeded 
Austin.  Though  a  very  competent  man,  he  afterwards 
retired,  as  he  was  not  a  Licentiate  of  the  Hall.  Mr.. 
Hastings,  one  of  the  members  mentioned  in  the  Act,, 
had  his  portrait  painted  in  1821.  The  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  notified  in  August,  1825,  their  intention  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  who  nominated  the 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Messrs.  Moore,  Hunt, 
and  Carroll. 


SHARES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

The  year  1809  was  evidently  a  profitable  one  at 
Apothecaries.  On  Friday,  April  28th,  in  that  year, 
Irwin  McAlpine  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  pay  the 
proprietors  one  hundred  pounds  per  share.  The 
profits  for  three  months’  trading  were  £3,050,  and  for 
the  next  quarter,  £2,917.  In  the  same  year  we  find 
that  one  James  McCabe  appealed  to  the  Council  from 
the  Verdict  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had  refused' 
to  grant  him  a  certificate,  but  the  Council  reported  that' 
after  a  most  patient  examination,  and  without  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice,  they  found  he  was  not  qualified  to 
commence  the  business  of  an  apothecary.  In  1811  the 
sum  of  eighty  pounds  per  share  was  paid  to  each 
member  as  a  dividend,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Callaghan,  who 
apparently  combined,  for  a  time,  in  himself  the  offices 
of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Governor,  was  specially 
thanked  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Company. 

The  examinations  were,  apparently,  very  practical, 
for  on  2nd  April,  1813,  it  was  ordered  that  specimens' 
of  the  most  useful  articles  of  medicine  be  laid  on  the 
examiner’s  table,  and,  further,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
examined  as  Master  Apothecaries,  particular  attention-' 
should  be  paid  to  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  exhibiting  medicines 
and  the  proper  dose. 
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The  shares  were  evidently  sold  on  the  Stock 

Exchange,  and  on  May  2nd,  1814,  it  was  resolved  to  sell 

two  shares  at  not  less  than  £550  each — a  verv  wonderful 
•  •  ^ 

increase  in  the  value  of  a  hundred  pound  share.  It 
was  decided  that  the  number  of  subscribers  should  be 
increased  to  31  (originally  it  had  been  60).  Absent 
Directors  and  members  were  to  be  fined  ten  shillings 
,  each.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  that  two  more 
shares  were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  a  broker,  the  price 
'being  £600. 

In  defending  the  rights  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
Mr.  D.  Moore,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  distinguished 
Dublin  physician,  Sir  J.  W.  Moore,  spent  a  sum  of 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  This  was  voted  to  him, 
with  many  expressions  of  thanks,  in  1815. 

It  was  resolved  on  20th  October,  1815 :  That  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  would 
lie  highly  useful,  and  it  was  resolved  that  advertise¬ 
ments  be  inserted  in  “  Saunder’s  News-Letter,”  and 
that  they  should  be  delivered  in  the  Great  Hall  and 
Elaboratory  at  eight  o’clock  each  morning. 

It  appears  that  the  indentures  of  one  Samuel 
Ardigh,  who  presented  himself  for  examination  as 

having  served  a  seven-year  apprenticeship  were  dated 
1808,  but  the  astute  examiners  found  that  the  water¬ 
mark  of  the  paper  was  1813.  He  was  accordingly 

referred  to  the  Mayor  to  prove  his  bona-fides. 

In  May,  1817,  things  would  seem  to  have  been 
prosperous,  for  it  was  declared  that  a  dividend  of  £80 
a  share  could  be  paid. 

It  was  resolved  in  February,  1818,  to  write  to  Mr. 
Peile  (afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  to  Mr.  Floodgate 
.as  to  the  effects  which  the  projected  alterations  in  the 
Stamps  Act  would  have  on  the  Hall.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  is  interesting,  but  it  seems  to  havei  resulted  in 

nothing  definite.  Meanwhile  Counsellor  Castles  gave 
.advice  as  to  certain  suggested  alterations  in  the  Act, 
for  which  he  received  the  modest  sum  of  two  guineas. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  letters  took  place 
between  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Gifford,  a  Governor  of 
the  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Hals- 
bury.  The  dating  of  these  letters  seems  peculiar,  for 
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the  first  was  alleged  to  be  sent  on  10th  April,  1818,. 
although  it  is  dated  November,  1818 

Dublin, 

28th  November,  1818. 

Sir, 

The  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Apothecaries 
Hall  desire  me  to  wait  upon  you  and  earnestly  and 
respectfully  to  entreat  your  aid  and  countenance  in  sup¬ 
port  of  some  most  necessary  improvements  in  this^ 
system  which  they  now  presume  to  suggest. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Sir,  that  in  the  year 
of  1791  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regula¬ 
ting  their  profession — an  Act  at  that  time  necessary  to 
remove  many  abuses — and  under  which,  though  very 
imperfect  for  its  purpose,  the  Governor  and  Directors 
have  done  much  to  improve  their  profession,  though, 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  Act,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

Of  the  good  produced  it  is  not  a  small  part  that 
they  have  established  a  Magazine  of  sound  and  genuine 
Medicines — every  ounce  of  which  pays  the  King’s  Duties 
— and  from  which  the  King’s  Forces  have  been  honestly 
supplied,  as  the  Medical  Board  will  testify,  the  Governor 
and  Directors  having  upon  occasions  of  urgency  erected 
themselves  with  uncommon  energy  and  obtained  thereby 
the  thanks  of  that  Board  and  Government. 

It  is  not  a  small  support  of  their  claim  of  aid,  and 
favour,  from  Government  that  they  have  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  better  description  of  persons — better  instructed, 
more  highly  educated,  and  of  more  respectable  condi¬ 
tion — than  in  general  were  heretofore  placed  in  the 
profession.  The  accompanying  paper  will  show  the  zeal 
and  anxiety  with  which  the  Governor  and  Directors 
pursue  this  object,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public,  and  which  has  already  furnished  to  the  Army 
and  the  Hospitals  some  of  their  most  useful  and  efficient- 
attendants. 

But  the  Governor  and  Directors  have  been  much 
retarded  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  their  profession 
to  its  more  perfect  and  necessary  degree  of  usefulness 
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by  the  defects  of  their  Act  of  Parliament.  Everybody 
knows  the  ruinous  expense  of  Law  proceedings  in  the 
higher  Courts  in  this  country.  It  is  true  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  Act  lays  penalties,  not  very  heavy  or  severe,  on 
those  who  violate  its  enactments,  those  who  open  shop 
without  due  examination  and  certificate,  those  who 
operate,  and  those  who  become  apprentices  unexamined 
and  unqualified.  In  several  instances  the  Governor  and 
Directors  have  prosecuted  such  offenders,  and  have  often 
recovered  the  penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds  at  an  expense 
not  much  exceeding  Two  Hundred  ;  this  lot  paid  out  of 
their  Stock  has  deterred  them  from  Continuing  to  prose¬ 
cute,  and  the  consequence  is  that  anyone  who  chooses 
to  risk  a  small  sum  sets  them  and  their  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  defiance,  as  might  appear  from  numerous  letters 
every  day  received  at  the  Hall,  one  only  of  which  they 
beg  to  submit. 

In  considering  those  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  grieved  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you,. 
Sir,  they  have  found  a  remedy  which  will  not  only  sup¬ 
port  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  maintain  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  their  profession,  but  contribute  in  some 
degree — that  is  to  say,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
passes  to  the  Revenue  of  the  State. 

First,  then,  they  humbly  propose  that  their  Act  may 
be  so  altered  that  all  penalties  under  it  may  be  recover¬ 
able  at  the  Sessions  before  the  Justices,  without  going 
into  the  Superior  Courts. 

They  pray  that  a  Stamp  Duty  be  laid  upon  the 
certificate  of  every  person  entering  into  the  profession, 
and  that  all  Apothecaries,  Druggists,  and  others  who 
vend  Drugs  and  Medicines— Simple,  Compound,  or 
Chemical— shall  receive  a  Stamped  Licence  for  the  same, 
and  annually  pay  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  have  this 
Licence  exhibited  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their 
shop  or  warehouse. 

They  pray,  further,  that  they  may  have  a  more 
discretionary  *  power  of  charging  something  more 
adequate  to  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  examining 
the  candidates  for  the  various  departments  and  degrees 
of  their  profession. 
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That  Parliament  will  condescend  to  notice  the 
request  of  the  Governor  and  Directors  they  cannot 
doubt,  wThen  they  consider  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  have  attended  to  this  profession  in  England,  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  as  already  stated,  an 
addition  to  the  Public  Revenue,  as  every  Tax  Officer 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  demand  a  view  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  and  licence  of  all  persons  vending  Drugs  or 
Medicines,  and  the  Apothecaries  Hall  will  in  the  first 
instance,  and  as  often  as  shall  be  necessary  afterwards, 
take  from  the  Stamps  Office  such  a  number  of  the 
necessary  stamps  as  shall  be  desired  adequate,  so  that 
from  them  the  tax  will  be  renewed  at  once  without  any 
further  trouble  to  that  department. 


Every  Person  Licensed  to  Sell  Drugs 
or  Medicines  to  pay  annually  Five 
Pounds  —  the  number  supposed 

qualified,  1,000  .  £5,000 

Every  Master  on  opening  Shop  to  be 
Examined  and  Licensed,  £5 — the 

annual  number,  suppose  50  .  £250 

Every  Apprentice  for  his  Certificate 
of  Qualification,  £5 — the  number 

about  250  .  £1,250 

Every  Assistant,  £1 — the  annual  num¬ 
ber  supposed  about  150  .  £150 


£6,650 


Here  there  is  an  annual  fund  of  £6,650,  which  can 
be  had  by  conferring  a  serious  benefit  on  the  public. 

The  Governor  and  Directors  request  they  may  be 
allowed  to  charge  for  their  trouble  in  examining,  certi¬ 
fying,  and  superintending  this  system : — 


For  every  Apprentice .  £5 

Fur  every  Assistant  .  £1 

For  every  Master  .  £5 


I  am,  Sir, 

J.  GIFFORD. 


(Signed) 
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To  which  Sir  R.  Peel  replied : — 

Irish  Office,,  London, 

Dear  Sir,  4th  March,  1818. 

I  have  not  failed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
^communication  you  made  to  me  at  the  desire  of  the 
Governors  and  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  in 
the  respect  to  some  proposed  improvement  in  their 
present  system,  but  I  would  recommend  the  adoption 
-of  some  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains. 

I  think  the  proposed  licensing  of  Apothecaries  by 
stamps  might  be  a  good  measure,  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  uneducated  and  unskilled  persons 
from  practising  as  Apothecaries,  but  I  think  the  benefit 
above  mentioned  would  be  as  effectually  secured  by  an 
imposition  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  as  of  £5 — a  sum 
which  might  be  paid  without  inconvenience  by  Apothe¬ 
caries  in  large  towns,  but  which  would  bear  hard  on 
those  in  country  situations. 

With  respect  to  increasing  the  fee  upon  examina¬ 
tion  and  certificate — to  that  proposition  I  cannot  accede, 
.and  consider  it  liable  to  great  objections. 

I  understand  that  the  profit  on  the  original  shares 
subscribed  to  fit  up  and  carry  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Apothecaries  Hall  is  now  so  considerable,  and  that 
these  shares  are  now  in  the  hands  of  so  limited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  that  I  cannot  consider  it  expedient  to 
increase  the  privileges  or  emoluments  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  however  satisfied  I  may  be  that  the  concerns 
-committed  to  their  charge  are  well  regulated. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PEILE. 

Pertinacity  was  the  dominating  virtue  of  the  Gifford 
family,  and  Mr.  Gifford  returned  to  the  assault: — 

Dublin, 

Dear  Sir,  16th  March,  1818. 

I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
letter  relative  to  the  application  from  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  in  their  name 
1  am  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  so  much  important  business,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  them. 
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As  their  wish  and  intention  is  to  regulate  and 
improve,  not  to  distress,  the  members  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  they  are  as  well  pleased  that  this  should  be  done, 
as  you  kindly  suggest,  by  a  stamp  on  certificates  of 
ten  shillings,  as  by  one  of  so  many  pounds — the  chief 
object  is  to  prevent  ignorant  practitioners  imposing  on 
the  public,  without  any  certificate  at  all,  and  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  make  the  ten  shillings  on  the 
certificate,  and  for- every  offence — how  often  so  ever 
repeated — recoverable  before  a  Justice,  their  object  is. 
attained,  for  they  have  found  by  sad  experience  that 
by  going  into  the  Superior  Courts  to  recover  a  penalty 
of  Twenty  Pounds,  though  successful,  they  have  been  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundred.  The  English  Act  disables- 
all  uncertified  persons  from  recovering  at  law  any 
demands  which  as  medical  men  they  may  make  against 
their  customers  or  patients.. 

\\  ith  respect,  Sir,  to  the  increase  of  the  fee  on 
examination,  they  beg  leave  to  say  that  to  enter  the 
Profession  of  an  Attorney  requires  fifty  times  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  exacted,  and  none  will  for  a  moment 
compare  the  classical  education  necessary  for  each  pro¬ 
fession,  but  on  the  point  of  the  raising  the  examination 
money  would  tend  to  mean  and  ignorant  persons  they 
submit  to  your  better  judgment.  The  Surgeons  charge 
here  most  enormously  for  examinations.  In  England 
they  are  more  moderate.  ’Tis  almost  fifty  years  ago 
since  I  paid  but  £3  10s.  (British)  for  ray  examination 
at  the  Surgeons  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  fees  for  examinations 
received  at  our  Hall  has  never  exceeded  on  an  average 
the  annual  sum  of  £80,  and  if,  Sir,  you  reflect  that  for 
this  sum  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Directors  (seldom 
less  than  twelve  present)  meet  every  Friday  throughout 
the  year  and  examine  those  who  present  themselves, 
you  will  perceive  how  very  inadequate  this  sum  is  to 
their  trouble  ;  yet  this  sum,  something  less  than  three 
shillings  cash  per  Director,  goes  into  the  Stock— in  that 
Stock,  Sir,  you  have  heard  is  very  valuable ;  it  is  so, 
but  to  what  is  that  value  owing  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  Directors — it  is  far  different  in  principle 
from  any  other  speculation,  for  here  the  exercise  of 
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every  abstruse  art  is  employed.  The  Company  of 
Apothecaries  Hall  are,  in  fact,  a  Company  of  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Chemists.  They  have  constructed,  and  filled 
up  with  all  the  necessary  furnaces  and  apparatus,  one 
of  the  best  Elaboratories  in  Europe,  in  which  they 
carry  on  the  very  hazardous  and  dangerous  process  of 
Chemistry,  and  in  which  they  give  Lectures  on  their 
preparations,  which  apothecaries  bred  only  in  shops 
dispense  without  being  able  to  prepare.  This  system  is 
invaluable  to  the  public,  and  fairly  deserves  any  profit 
derived  from  it. 

That  the  shares  of  the  common  Stock  have  fallen 
into  a  few  hands  we  lament.  Death  in  the  space  of 
nine-and-twenty  years  has  made  great  havoc  amongst 
a  number  of  men  then  advanced  in  life.  Their  widows 
and  orphans  as  their  heirs  are  become  proprietors,  but 
the  numbers  of  shares  remain  the  same.  But  we  do 
all  we  can  to  increase  our  number,  as  it  is  our  manifest 
interest,  for  every  stockholder  is,  naturally,  a  customer 
of  the  Hall,  and  every  apothecary  in  Dublin  has  a  fair, 
open,  unobstructed  opportunity  of  purchasing  shares, 
and  there  are  at  this  moment  a  number  on  the  market,, 
so  that  every  idea  of  monopoly  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  am,  Sir, 

(Signed)  J.  GIFFORD. 

“  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.”  The  Minister 
refuses  to  be  drawn : — 

Irish  Office,  London, 

Dear  Sir,  25th  March,  1818. 

I  do  not  feel  I  have  sufficient  information  upon 
the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  to  warrant- 
one  in  introducing  any  measure  into  Parliament  for 
the  further  regulation  of  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy. 
The  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  upon  those  who  act  as- 
Apothecaries  is  a  separate  question  upon  which  I  shall 
confer  with  Mr.  Vansittart.  But  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
entrust  to  other  and  more  competent  hands  the  charge 
of  legislating  with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation  of 
the  profession.  The  duties  immediately  connected  with 
my  office  really  do  not  leave  me  sufficient  leisure  to 
undertake  the  task.  I  am,  Sir, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PEILE. 
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The  unwearied  Gifford  still  keeps  on : — 

Dublin, 

1st  February,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  honour  of  laying  your  letter  of  the 
:25th  ult.  before  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  Apothecaries  Hall.  They  beg  leave  to  thank  you 
for  your  attention  to  their  wishes,  and  assure  you  that 
they  exceedingly  regret  that  you  should  be  put  to  any 
trouble  or  inconvenience  on  their  account,  but  they 
thought  the  business  of  a  tax  directly  within  the  line  of 
%your  proceeding,  and,  having  suggested  that  as  an 
improvement  in  their  profession,  the  other  objects, 
naturally,  presented  themselves,  but  they  will  thank¬ 
fully  secure  that  portion  of  your  protection  which  you 
•can  with  perfect  convenience  afford.  And  if  in  the 
Stamp  Bill  it  be  enacted  that  from  and  after  ...... 

•every  person  compounding  or  vending  Drugs  or  Medi¬ 
cines  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  certificate  of  his  fitness 
and  capacity  therefor  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  which 
certificate  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  said  Hall  shall, 
after  due  examination  of  the  party,  be  bound  to  give ; 
and  any  person  acting  without  such  stamped  authority 

for  each  offence  to  forfeit . ,  recoverable  before 

the  Justices,  or  as  other  forfeitures  against  the  Stamp 
Office  are  recoverable,  this  will  answer  every  purpose, 
produce  somewhat  to  the  revenue  annually,  and  protect 
the  profession  from  cheats  and  impostors. 

I  am,  Sir, 

(Signed)  JOHN  GIFFORD. 

The  amiable  Mr.  Floodgate,  who  was  applied  to  for 
help,  replies  as  follows : — 

London, 

23rd  February,  1818. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

You  might  have  amended  your  Act  or  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  one  having  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  the  Profession  without  any  notices — unless  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  made  some  local  changes  in  your  Hall 
affecting  the  property  of  others,  which  1  do  not  presume 
to  be  in  your  contemplation.  But  the  time  for  present- 
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ing  Petitions  for  Private  Bills  has  long  since  (14  days- 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament)  been  past,  so  that 
you  can  do  nothing  this  session. 

I  passed  the  English  Apothecaries  Act.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  clause  preventing  any 
one  from  recovering  at  Law  who  cannot  show  proper 
authority.  With  respect  to  the  penalties,  suppose  you- 
were,  in  a  new  Bill,  to  introduce  less  penalties,  reducing 
those  in  existence  to  the  sums  you  propose — say,  £5 
for  each  offence,  a  sum  which  may  be  recovered  before 
a  Justice  in  a  summary  way.  Could  not  this  be  better 
than  going  to  recover  a  sum  which  would  operate  as  a 
tax  on  your  profession,  and  which  you  might  receive 
to  yourselves?  Have  you  seen  our  Act?  If  not,  you 
ought  to  do  so. 

If  you  still  continue  to  think  an  application  to  Mr, 
Vansittart..  desirable,  it  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  from  the  Company  to  the  Chancellor  of  the- 
Exchequer  in  this  country,  and  not 

I  am,  Sir, 

F.  FLOODGATE. 

The  doors  of  Parliamentary  reform  are  closed  with 
a  bang  by  the  next  letter : — 

Irish  Office,  London, 

17th  April,  1818. 

Sir, 

I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  30th  ult. 

I  have  not  failed  to  communicate  carefully  with  Mr. 
Vansittart  upon  the  subject  of  requiring  a  Licence  and 
payment  of  Stamp  Duty  from  all  persons  practising  as 
Apothecaries  in  Ireland,  and  he  observed  that  as  there 
was  no  corresponding  restriction  upon  the  trade  here,, 
he  apprehended  it  would  be  impossible  to  propose  any 
thing  operating  in  the  nature  of  a  Fee  in  Ireland  to- 
which  there  existed  no  corresponding  imposition  in  this- 
country. 

I  am,  Sir, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PEILE. 
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There  was  considerable  discontent  about  this  time 
between  the  general  body  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Hall.  The 
former  regarded  the  Directors  of  the  Hall  as  monopo¬ 
lists  who  sought  to  keep  the  privileges  of  examining 
and  licensing  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  exclude  the 
.general  body  of  Apothecaries  from  election  as  examiners. 

A  favourite  threat  of  the  general  body  of  Apothecaries 
was  that  they  would  appeal  to  Parliament  for  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  as  would  remove  the  exclusive 
prerogatives  of  the  Directors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Directors,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  letter  before  them, 
apparently  felt  that  they  need  have  no  fear  that  Parlia-\ 
ment  would  introduce  fresh  pharmacy  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  an  advertisement  was  directed  to  be  inserted  in 
“  Saunder’s  News-Letter,”  the  “Evening  Post,”  the 
“  Hibernian  Journal,”  and  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,” 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Apothecaries  Hall 
on  9th  October,  1818,  informing  the  public  that  they 
had  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Act  of  1791,  entitled  “  An  Act  for  Regulating 
the  Profession  of  an  Apothecary  throughout  Ireland.” 
Every  Master  Apothecary  was  declared  welcome  at  this 
meeting,  “as  they  are  all  interested  in  promoting  the 
health  of  the  public  and  the  welfare  of  the  profession.” 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  19th  October, 
1818,  there  being  present  72  Master  Apothecaries. 

The  first  resolution  submitted  asked  the  outside 
Apothecary  to  unite  with  the  Company  in  establishing 
a  fund  to  promote  the  Amendment  Act. 

The  chief  points  were : — 

1st — That  no  unqualified  persons  should  be  employed 
as  Apothecaries  in  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  or  Infirm¬ 
aries. 

2nd— That  Apprentices  should  pay  a  Fee  of  Five 
Pounds  for  a  Certificate,  and  Masters  Ten  Pounds. 

3rd  That  no  unqualified  persons  should  vend  simple 
or  compound  medicines. 
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4th — That  the  fines  for  the  infringement  of  the  Act 
-should  be  Ten  Pounds,  recoverable  at  Petty  Sessions 
instead  of  at  the  High  Court. 

It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the  principle  of 
“  redressing  grievance  before  granting  funds  ”  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  and  after 
some  time  they  broke  up,  appointing  a  Committee 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers  to  the  Hall  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Bitter  jealousies  were  at  once  evoked,  and  the 
subscribing  members  felt  their  privileges  were  in  peril, 
and  on  November  6th  they  issued  a  peremptory  com¬ 
mand  to  their  representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee 
that  they  were  to  agree  to  no  condition  which  should 
prescribe  the  selection  of  examiners  from  a  list  of  names 
to  be  submitted. 

\  Meanwhile  the  general  body  of  Apothecaries  had 
niet  at  the  Rotunda,  and  adopted  certain  resolutions 
•calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Act  on  lines  which 
would\cripple  the  monopoly  of  Apothecaries  Hall. 
'The  Directors  of  the  Hall,  thereupon,  repudiated  them, 
denounced  them,  and  publicly  announced  that  they 
themselves  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  further 
powers. 

In  the  next  place  the  non-subscribing  Apothecaries 
were  refused  permission  to  meet  in  the  Hall,  and  when 
they  applied  for  an  interview  they  were  coldly  refused 
.and  told  to  reduce  their  demands  to  writing. 

The  non-subscribers  did  so,  under  protest,  declaring 
that  they  approached  the  Directors  in  the  “  spirit  of 
reconciliation,”  but  winding  up:  “We  should  lament 
the  necessity  of  being  compelled  to  make  a  separate 
.application  to  Parliament,  but  we  have  no  doubt, 
should  we  be  driven  to  it,  from  the  many  proofs  of 
indifference  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislation  which 
we  can  adduce,  that  a  British  House  of  Commons  would 
favourably  attend  to  the  prayer  of  our  application.” 

This  want  of  harmony  between  the  various  sections 
had  as  a  result  the  splitting-up  of  the  entire  number  of 
the  apothecaries  in  Ireland  into  two  sections— one  of 
which,  led  by  Donovan  and  Nichols,  sought  reform  on 
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the  lines  of  making  an  apothecary  a  more  skilled^ 
chemist,  analyst,  and  pharmacian,  whilst  the  other 
section  sought  to  extend  his  privileges  as  a  general 
medical  practitioner.  Meanwhile  the  Hall,  having: 
excited  so  much  hostility  amongst  its  natural  sup¬ 
porters,  suffered  very  much.  Its  dividends  were  reduced 
from  eighty  to  twelve  per  cent.,  and  its  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  Callaghan,  after  twenty-six  years’ 
service,  ceased  to  get  any  salary  on  account  of  the 
diminished  funds. 

Parliament  was,  as  usual,  occupied  with  more  urgent 
matters,  and  no  amendment  of  the  Act  ever  took  place,, 
until  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  recommended  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  as  a  medical  qualification.. 

MEDICAL  LECTURES  IN  DUBLIN. 

As  early  as  1820  there  were  but  few  medical  lectures, 
delivered  in  Dublin.  The  Medical  School  of  Trinity 
College  was  not  very  active,  the  School  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  was  only  coming  into  operation,  and  the 
system  of  clinical  lectures  in  hospitals  was  not  yet 
inaugurated.  The  earlier  lectures  of  the  Apothecaries- 
Hall  were  a  great  success,  and  they  stimulated  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  into  following  suit.  In  particular,  the 
lectures  of  Michael  Donovan  were  greatly  appreciated. 
Although  he  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  they  seem  to  have  treated  him  with  great 
generosity.  An  agreement  signed  on  August  12th,  1820, 
provided  that  he  was  to  get  all  the  fees  for  the  lectures ; 
be  permitted  to  prepare  all  necessary  chemicals  in  the* 
Laboratory,  and  to  keep  them  for  future  use ;  and  to- 
be  allowed  twenty  pounds’  worth  of  apparatus,  etc. 
•The  Directors,  on  their  part,  said  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

An  entry  under  date  of  27th  October,  1820,  reads 

Robert  Kane,  Henry  Street,  Dublin,  examined  for' 
Certificate  of  Apprentice.— Rejected.  The  interest  in 

this  entry  is  that  the  rejected  apprentice  was,  I  think, 
the  famous  Sir  Robert  Kane,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  probably-' 
the  greatest  Irish  chemist.  He  finally  took  his  certifi- 
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cate  as  Master  Apothecary  in  1828,  which  would  allow 
for  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  On  that  day  in 
October  the  examiners  must  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
humour,  for  one  reads  that  of  four  candidates,  including 
Kane,  they  rejected  three.  It  is  always  instructive  to 
learn  that  examiners  can  be  at  fault  as  to  candidates’ 
capabilities. 

A  fine  of  £20  was  incurred  by  the  Act  for  acting 
as  Apothecary,  or  employing  an  Assistant,  without  the 
proper  certificate.  The  fines  seem  to  have  been  paid 
without  the  hesitancy  which  is  now  exhibited  by  those 
charged  with  breaches  of  the  law,  and  without  the 
defendant  going  into  court.  The  offender  was  notified 
in  the  following  form 

Apothecaries  Hall, 

6th  April,  1830. 

Sir, 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will,  on  receipt  of 
this,  cause  to  be  handed  over  to  me  Twenty  Pounds, 
being  amount  of  a  fine  incurred  by  you  for  employing 

- - - as  an  Assistant,  he  not  having  any 

qualification  whatsoever. 

By  Order, 

W.  CALLAGHAN, 

Secretary. 
JAS.  HOLMES, 

Governor. 

An  exuberant  loyalty  was  an  unfailing  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Directors.  When  George  IV.  visited  Ireland 
in  1821  they  gave  a  public  dinner,  to  which  several 
notabilities  were  invited,  to  meet  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  his  Majesty’s  suite,  and  on  August  10th,  1821,  they 
voted  fifty  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
commemorate  the  visit. 

In  “  Saunder’s  News-Letter”  and  the  “  Dublin 
Evening  Post  ”  of  this  time  appears  a  statement  of 
Dr.  Jameson,  Superintending  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  Ireland,  that  the  Apothecaries 
Company  have  supplied  the  Department  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  with  all  kinds  of  medicines  to  their 
complete  satisfaction. 
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The  celebrated  Michael  Donovan  was  first  sworn 
in  as  Director  and  Examiner  on  2nd  August,  1828.  He 
instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Phar¬ 
macy,  which  was  largely  attended.  He  established  a 
“  Journal  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,”  which  is 
•described  as  one  of  the  best  that  had  yet  appeared.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  peculiarly  violent  and  un¬ 
governable  temperament,  and  he  quickly  found  himself 
at  hostility  with  his  colleagues.  His  idea  of  the 
function  of  an  apothecary  was  that  the  chemical  and 
scientific  side  should  be  developed  rather  than  the 
medical  practitioner  phase  of  the  calling.  The  science 
of  Chemistry  was  then  bursting  forth  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  all  over  Europe,  and  he  hoped  to  make  the  Irish 
Apothecary  a  scientific  worker  of  the  type  of  Scheele 
or  Pelletier.  With  this  object  in  view  he  joined  those 
apothecaries  who  had  formed  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  the  day  ;  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  their 
meetings  in  the  Rotunda,  when  they  called  on  the 
Government  to  reform  and  supersede  the  Apothecaries 
Hall.  His  colleagues  in  the  directorate  regarded  him  as 
a  troublesome  person,  if  not  a  traitor.  They  sought  to 
■clip  his  privileges  as  a  professor.  They  called  on  him 
to  resign  either  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  or  that  of 
Materia  Medica.  Finally  he  became  so  embroiled  with 
them  that  he  resigned  the  post  of  Governor  before  he 
had  completed  a  year  in  office,  and  ceased  to  act  even 
as  Director.  His  style  was  brilliant,  but  violent  and 
controversial,  and  even  his  scientific  papers  were  made 
the  medium  of  violent  political  invective.  In  spite  of 
this  his  talents  were  well  recognised,  even  in  his  own 
day,  and  that  acidulous  but  observant  word-painter  of 
the  portraits  of  contemporary  Dublin  doctors, 
“  Erinensis  ”  of  the  early  issues  of  “  The  Lancet,”  gives 
him  a  generous  meed  of  praise  seldom  allotted  to  men 
of  greater  repute. 

Donovan  was  appointed  in  September,  1828,  to 
superintend  and  take  entire  charge  of  the  Laboratory. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  draft  a  code  of  by-laws,  which 
were  then  submitted  to  the  Law  Agent.  Amongst  the 
first  demands  of  Donovan  was  one  for  28  pounds  of 
Mercury  and  two  tierces  of  Vinegar. 
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The  first  list  of  duly  qualified  and  licensed  apothe¬ 
caries  was  published  on  21st  November,  1828,  all 
.apothecaries  in  Ireland  being  required  to  send  in  the 
date  of  their  u  diploma.”  A  petition  was  also  presented 
to  the  city  members  of  Parliament,  praying  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Act.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  Act  had  not  been  in  operation  ten  years  when  it  was 
found  to  be  highly  defective,  and  that  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  various  and  abortive  attempts  have  been 
made  to  amend  it,  although,  of  course,  it  was  effectively 
modified  by  the  Medical  Acts  of  1858  and  1886. 

There  was  for  a  long  period  considerable  difficulty 
in  inducing  persons  to  think  that  any  special  qualifica¬ 
tion  was  required  for  opening  an  apothecary’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  They  were  very  commonly  owned  by  persons 
who  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  craft  by 
acting  as  assistants  to  apothecaries,  but  many  of  the 
proprietors  had  no  such  training,  and  combined  the  sale 
and  compounding  of  medicines  with  the  business  of 
general  dealers.  To  prosecute  these,  and  to  enforce 
conformity  with  the  law,  seemed  a  proper  and  prudent 
course,  and  the  Apothecaries  also  insisted  that  qualified 
medical  practitioners  were  also  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  were  unqualified  to  compound  all  drugs, 
unless  they  were  licensed  by  Apothecaries  Hall.  In¬ 
spectors  were  sent  throughout  the  various  Provinces, 
and,  as  the  twenty  pound  fine  was  paid  rather  freely 
by  offenders  when  caught,  the  inspectors  made  a 
profitable  pursuit  of  their  inquisitions.  In  December, 
1828,  we  find  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Northern 
•districts  submit  the  names  of  about  thirty  persons  as 
•offenders  against  the  Act.  These  included  about  eleven 
medical  practitioners,  who  were  ruthlessly  prosecuted, 
but,  although  fines  were  extracted,  such  an  uproar  wras 
created  that  the  Government  wTas  forced  to  interfere 
and  to  intimate  to  the  Directors  of  the  Hall  that  the 
authorities  did  not  view  this  indiscriminate  prosecuting 
with  favour.  It  was  stopped  for  some  time,  and  the 
'Government  made  no  sign  of  either  amending  the  law 
or  of  enforcing  it  themselves.  Thereupon  the  Hall  again 
.resumed  its  task  of  flogging  offenders,  but  never  again 
with  the  wholesale  zeal  and  success  of  its  earlier  efforts. 
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The  Fees  for  the  examination  of  Apprentices  and 
Masters  were  then  absurdly  small,  about  six  shillings- 
for  the  Apprentice  and  twelve  for  the  Master,  and  the- 
time  taken  in  examining  the  number  which  applied  each 
week  for  certificates  made  a  considerable  inroad  in  the- 
time  of  members  of  the  Board.  About  this  time  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  fee  for  attendance  to  ten  shillings 
each  meeting,  of  winch  there  were  two  in  the  week. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  plan  of  payment  had  some- 
tendency  to  encourage  members  to  attend  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  a  fee. 

An  excellent  system,  now  fallen  into  abeyance,  was^ 
that  of  making  a  personal  inspection  of  all  pharmacies, 
as  well  as  of  the  certificates  of  every  person  found 
therein,  whether  Master,  Assistant,  or  Apprentice. 
This  privilege  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians,  both  of  London  and  of  Dublin,  as  well  as 
by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Glasgow,  but,  naturally,, 
the  duty  became  a  perfunctory  one  when  it  was  per¬ 
formed  by  men  who,  for  want  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  practical  pharmacy,  were  unable  to- 
make  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  who  were  not 
infrequently  the  objects  of  practical  jokes  on  the 
part  of  the  Apothecaries.  An  inspection  by  the 
Apothecaries  themselves  was  quite  a  different  story, 
and  on  27th  December,  1828,  a  Committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Watts,  Graves,  and  McAlpine  was  appointed- 
to  inspect  every  apothecary’s  shop  and  every  medical 
hall,  “as  to  the  certificates  of  the  owner,  the  Assist¬ 
ants,  and  the  Apprentices,  and  in  every  case  of  any 
degree  of  irregularity  to  make  correct  observations 
thereon,  in  order  to  report  to  the  Court.” 


SALE  OF  DRUGS  BY  GROCERS. 

Next  year  a  deputation  consisting  of  Donovan,. 
Moore,  and  Shaw  waited  on  Lord  Leveson-Gower  to- 
ascertain  “whether  or  not  any  legislation  could  be 
devised  for  preventing  the  sale  of  drugs  by  grocers, 
etc.,  without  endangering  our  Act  of  Incorporation.” 

It  would  appear  that  no  such  legislation  ever 
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fructified.  Even  in  those  earlier  days  astute  Par¬ 
liamentarians  were  not  anxious  to  devise  legislation 
which  seemed  to  perpetuate  a  monopoly.  It  had  clearly 
been  contemplated  that  the  Apothecaries  Hall  should 
keep,  at  least,  a  register  of  those  who  sold  poisons, 
and  if  registration  were  once  required  as  a  preliminary 
to  sale  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  rules  as  to 
apprenticeship,  etc.,  which  would  effectively  exclude 
the  unqualified  and  the  unfit.  The  neglect  to  do  this 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  founding  of  the  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Society  in  1875,  and  of  the  class  of  pharmaceutical 
chemists  whose  function  it  was  to  compound  prescrip¬ 
tions.  The  same  fate  overcame  that  corporation,  its 
requirements  were  ignored,  and  grocers  and  general 
shopkeepers  freely  sold  potent  poisons.  This  was  sought 
to  be  remedied  by  an  Amending  Act  in  1890,  which 
placed  all  such  retailers  of  poisons  in  a  register  and 
qualified  them  as  chemists  and  druggists.  A  further 
Amending  Act  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  even  the 
most  elementary  qualifications  in  the  case  of  retailers 
of  potent  poisons  who  sold  them  for  horticultural  use, 
.and  the  local  Sanitary  Authority  is  now  empowered  to 
license  such  persons  to  sell  poisons  without  any  exam¬ 
ination  or  proof  of  fitness. 


REFORM  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Nowadays  the  patent  medicine  maker  is  the  modern 
Maecenas.  He  is  the  most  potent  and  generous  patron 
of  literature.  He  spends  almost  £2,000,000  a  year  in 
the  British  Isles  alone  on  advertisements  which  are  the 
main  upkeep  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  and 
other  types  of  printed  matter.  He  also  pays  the 
Government  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  tax — supposed  by 
the  unwary  to  be  for  a  guarantee  of  goodness — a  further 
sum  of  £500,000.  Thus  he  provides  cheap  reading  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  public,  shoulders  much  taxation  that  would 
otherwise  fall  on  shoulders  less  stalwart,  and  encourages 
the  excellent  fraternity  of  authors.  He  also,  unwit¬ 
tingly,  is  the  best  friend  of  the  doctor,  for  he  spends 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  persuading 
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opulent  and  imaginative  persons  that  they  have  various 
weird  ailments — of  which  their  own  doctors  can  easily 
cure  them.  But  in  May,  1829,  the  potentialities  of 
patent  medicines  were  not  fully  discovered.  Those  who 
made  them  were  called  “  quacks,”  and  the  Directors- 
of  Apothecaries  Hall  solemnly  resolved,  after  much 
cogitation  and  many  delays  : — 

That  for  the  better  upholding  and  supporting  a 
character  for  professional  consistency  and  respectability,, 
that  in  future  any  regularly  educated  and  practising 
apothecary,  who  shall  in  any  way  or  at  any  henceforward, 
time,  be  connected  with  quack  doctors,  charlatans,  etc., 
either  as  co-partner,  agent,  sub-agent,  or  vendor  of 
quack  medicines,  nostrums,  etc.,  shall  be  deemed  a 
degraded  member,  and,  de  facto,  be  ineligible  for  hold¬ 
ing  any  situation  of  trust  or  emolument. 

Resolved : — 

That  inasmuch  as  the  apothecary  is  constitutionally' 
and  legally  a  member  of  the  Medical  Body  Politic, 
and  in  consequence  and  thereby  must  be  considered’, 
in  the  light  and  character  of  a  medical  man,  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  profession  of  an  apothecary 
with  the  business  of  Merchant,  Druggist,  Grocery, 
Perfumery,  Oilman,  etc.,  notwithstanding  the  deservedly 
high  respectability  of  these  different  avocations,  must, 
be  considered  quite  inconsistent  and  impolitic  and 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  medical  man  and. 
dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

It  was  further  resolved— but  has  since  remained  a 
pious  aspiration: — 

1.  That  a  Library  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion. 

2.  That  a  sum  of  £60  (part  of  the  money  received, 
by  fines)  be  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

4.  That  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  members 
of  the  profession  be  divided  into  two  classes— after  the- 
manner  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — 
namely,  Members  and  Licentiates. 
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5.  That  any  Licentiate  Apothecary  of  not  less  than 
three  years’  standing  in  the  profession,  of  a  good  and 
irreproachable  professional  and  medical  character,  upon 
being  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members  of  this 
institution,  be  elected  a  Member,  on  his  paying  the 
annual  sum  of  two  guineas. 

•  k 

6.  That  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  be  allocated  for 
forming  a  cabinet  or  museum  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Chemistry,  and  that  our  professors  be  requested  to 
arrange  details  for  same. 

7.  That  a  sum,  of  ten  guineas  out  of  the  said  penal 
funds  be  allocated  for  forming  a  Herbarium  of  Medical 
Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants,  and  that  our  Botanical 
Professor  be  requested  to  arrange  them  after  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu. 

8.  That  for  the  better  enabling  of  our  professor  to 
give  a  more  extended  course  of  lectures  in  Chemistry, 
Medical  Electricity  and  Galvanism,  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  institution  and  the  profession,  that 
the  sum  of  £30  be  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  instru¬ 
ments,  said  instruments  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
Company. 

These  were  all  very  laudable  resolutions,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  carried  into  more  active  operation, 
for  already  there  were  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
of  Apothecaries  Hall  628  Apprentices  and  473 
Licentiates. 

The  system  of  inspecting  '  for  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners  was  evidently  a  costly,  though  perhaps  a 
remunerative  one.  Under  the  date,  8th  February,  1829, 
we  find  that  a  sum  of  £450  was  paid  to  three  inspectors 
— Shaw,  Hulchard,  and  Kennedy.  Present-day  members 
of  Medical  Corporations  continually  complain  that  their 
rights  are  not  protected,  and  that  unqualified  practi¬ 
tioners  flourish,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the 
Medical  Corporations  in  the  United  Kingdom  combined 
do  not  now  spend  in  a  year  £450  to  suppress  unqualified 
practitioners. 
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Donovan  did  not  always  pull  with  his  colleagues, 
but  he  could  write.  He  brought  out  a  pamphlet  on 
the  amendments  necessary  to  render  the  art  of  pharmacy 
more  useful  to  the  public,  and  indicating  the  amend¬ 
ments  necessary  in  the  Act,  which  so  pleased  the 
Directors  that  600  copies  were  ordered  to  be  purchased 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Certainly  the  Apothecaries  had  then  many 
enemies  in  the  House.  The  provincial  practitioners  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  had  the  ear  of  the  Government 
and  passed  their  grievances  on  to  it,  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  was  growing  acutely  jealous  of 
the  Hall,  although  it  affected  a  lofty  superiority  to 
pharmacy.  Certainly  the  petition  which  the  College 
circulated  against  the  Hall  sometime  afterwards  is  a 
biting  and  bitter  document,  collating,  condensing,  and 
intensifying  all  the  charges  ever  made  against  the 
Apothecaries  Hall,  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
effective  in  wiping  it  out  of  existence  as  a  medical 
qualifying  body  were  it  not  that  the  College  apparently 
intended  to  erect  a  Court  of  Pharmacy  and  issue  certi¬ 
ficates  in  that  speciality  itself.  This  object  discounted 
the  charges,  and  the  petition,  though  it  annoyed  the 
Apothecaries,  and  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy 
which  lasted  for  about  fifteen  years,  did  not  result  in 
any  Parliamentary  action  being  taken. 

STRIVINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Northern  druggists  who  were  prosecuted  stirred 
up  their  Parliamentary  friends  to  vigorous  action,  and 
the  Government  were  even  bulldosed  into  calling 
on  the  Apothecaries  to  cease  from  vindicating  the 
law.  A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  M.P. 

“  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Governors  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin,  sheweth : — 

“That  Petitioners  have  heard  with  regret  that  cer¬ 
tain  statements  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  your 
Honourable  House,  setting  forth  various  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  both  of  our  conduct  and  motions,  and  even  calling 
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in  question  the  justice  of  the  law  so  far  as  we  are 
-concerned.  That  Petitioners  pray  no  other  favour  than 
that  our  just  conduct  may  be  scrutinised,  that  our 
motives  shall  be  judged  by  that  conduct,  and  that  no 
.alteration  may  be  made  in  the  law  without  hearing  us 
by  our  counsel  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable  House. 

“  And  Petitioners  will  now  pray.” 

Mr.  Wallace,  apparently,  doubted  w'hether  this 
petition  was  calculated  to  have  the  psychological  effect 
•contemplated,  and  he  apparently  modified  it  consider¬ 
ably.  On  24th  February,  1829,  the  Governor  writes  to 
him 

“  On  reading  the  advice  which  you  in  so  friendly 
a  manner  offer  us,  we  determined  to  abide  by  it,  but 
\  still  to  send  you  our  suggestions,  which,  after  you  have 
modified  as  you  please,  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to 
present  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  intend  following 
your  advice  as  to  transmitting  to  all  the  Irish  members 
-of  the  House  of  Commons  a  printed  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  draw  up.” 

Meantime  it  was  decided  to  do  something  for  the 
general  body  of  pharmacists,  and  on  March  24th,  1829, 
it  was  resolved: — 

“  That  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession 
♦of  Pharmacy. 

“  That  the  diffusion  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge, 
the  promotion  of  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
.and  the  cultivation  of  a  friendly  intercourse  amongst  its 
members,  shall  be  the  object  of  such  an  Association.” 

They  were  not  yet  free,  however,  to  follow  the 
pleasant  paths  of  pharmaceutical  research.  On  April 
:  9th,  1829,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent,  through  Mr. 
'Gregory,  a  complaint  as  to  their  prosecutions,  and  they 
say:— 

“  Sir, 

“  The  Directors  of  Apothecaries  Hall  have  the 
Thonour  to  receive  your  communication  stating  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  received  numerous  complaints 
♦  charging  their  Corporation  with  most  injurious  and 
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oppressive  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  Medical  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Ireland  under  the  authority  of  certain  clauses 
of  an  Act  of  Irish  Legislature. 

“  The  Directors  most  anxiously  wish  for  the 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
allegations.  They  venture  to  affirm  that  in  no  case 
have  they  deviated  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
interpretation  given  by  t)ie  best  legal  opinion  of  their 
Act  of  Parliament  directed.'’ 

Lord  Leveson-Gower  was  also  perturbed  by  certain 
charges  made  against  the  Apothecaries,  and  to  him  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Madden,  writes  : — 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  am  desired  by  the  Apothecaries  Company 
to  assure  your  Lordship  that  they  are  most  anxious . 
for,  and  court  every  possible  inquiry  into  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  commencement  of  their  corporate 
existence  to  the  present  time.  They  have  a  firmly- 
based  confidence  that  the  result  will  be  anything  but 
prejudicial  to  them. 

“  They  beg  your  Lordship  will  believe  they  only 
seek  justice,  and  feel  assured  that  measure  will  be 
amply  afforded  to  them  by  a  British  House  of' 
Commons.” 

Matters  became  so  serious  that  a  deputation  of 
Donovan,  Shaw,  and  Madden  were  sent  to  London  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  paid  two  guineas 
a  day  and  travelling  expenses,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
was  put  by  for  the  purpose.  The  deputation  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  averting  any  drastic - 
Parliamentary  action  against  the  Hall.  Meanwhile  a 
conference  was  arranged  with  the  College  of  Physicians. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gregory,  the  Irish  Secretary, 
requested  the  Governor  of  the  Hall  to  meet  him  at 
Dublin  Castle,  as  Lord  Leveson-Gowrer  wished  to  con* 
suit  with  him.  On  May  8th,  1829,  the  following  letter- 
was  dictated 

Apothecaries  Hall. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  and  Directors- 
of  Apothecaries  Hall  to  inform  you  that  in  consequence- 
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of  the  communication  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
the  honour  to  wait  on  you  yesterday  they  have  ordered 
their  Law  Agent  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against  the 
unqualified  persons  practising  as  apothecaries,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Lord  Leveson- 
Gower. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  CARROLL, 

Secretary,  Pro  Tern. 

This  gentleman,  by  the  way,  was  afterwards  Lord’ 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  made  Sir  J.  W.  Carroll. 

The  Limerick  Apothecaries  presented  a  counter¬ 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  expressing  “no  less- 
surprise  than  regret  that  certain  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  Kingdom 
should  have  petitioned  the  House  to  repeal  certain 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1791.  The  Limerick  Apothecaries, 
on  the  contrary,  pray  the  house  not  to  repeal  any 
clause  (except  that  requiring  seven  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship),  but  to  give  the  Act  additional  strength  and 
security  by  granting  a  power  to  every  Judge  of  Assize 
and  to  every  Assistant  Barrister  at  Petty  Sessions  to 
inflict  the  penalties  thereby  provided.  They  also* 
submit  that  the  Diplomas  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  cannot  confer  the  qualification  necessary 
to  constitute  the  Apothecary,  to  whom  exclusively 
should  belong  the  scientific  and  mechanical  manipula¬ 
tion  of  medicinal  compounds.  The  profession  of  an 
apothecary  is  distinct  from  that  of  a  physician,  and  has 
been  so  from  time  immemorial.  They  submit  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  North,  who  make  a 
pompous  boast  of  their  professional  attainments,  ought 
to  submit  to  that  examination  for  the  Diploma  of 
Apothecary  which  their  brethren  of  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland  have  submitted  to  without  murmur  or  complaint. 
Finally,  the  petition  most  humbly  and  respectfully 
implores  the  House  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the^ 
present  Act.” 
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Thereupon  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  naturally,  “give 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Board  to  our  worthy  brethren 
of  Limerick  who  have  so  manfully  and  justly  expressed 
their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  North,  who  have  attempted  to  impose 
•  on  the  Legislature  and  traduce  the  conduct  of  this 
Board.” 

They  also  hope  “  in  the  next  Session  to  obtain 
every  necessary  amendment  to  the  Act,  and  to  defend 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  against  every  ignorant  intruder 
in  pharmacy.” 

Meantime  candidates  for  the  Licence  fell  away. 
Their  numbers  became  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
Directors,  naturally,  attributed  this  fact  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  prosecution  against  unqualified  persons. 
They  began  to  reflect  that  they  had  promised  the 
Chief  Secretary  (Lord  Leveson-Gower)  somewhat  too 
eagerly  to  give  up  taking  proceedings.  Accordingly 
they  sought  to  get  a  definite  statement  from  him  of 
his  wishes  on  the  matter.  The  Chief  Secretary,  of 
course,  refused  to  say  anything  definite.  He,  by  no 
means,  must  be  taken  as  asking  any  public  body  to 
refrain  from  vindicating  the  law.  He  merely  asked  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  “to  consider  the  convenience  or 
otherwise  of  refraining  from  further  prosecution.” 

Mr.  Donovan  being  Governor,  in  August,  1829,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best 
practical  essay  on  some  of  the  sciences  or  subjects 
connected  therewith  which  constitute  the  study  of  an 
.apothecary. 

It  was  also  resolved : — 

“  That  the  propriety  of  taking  or  annexing  a 
Botanic  Garden  to  this  institution,  its  practicability, 
etc.,  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

The  examination  for  the  licence  at  this  time  must 
have  been  a  fairly  practical  one,  for  six  examiners 
were  appointed  to  each  candidate,  at  least.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  part  of  it  was  written,  but  at  this  period  most 
.medical  examinations  were  of  the  oral  and  practical 
rather  than  of  the  written  type. 
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Reform  was  now  in  the  air,  and  Donovan  took  ai 
very  active  part  in  it,  so  much  so  that  he  was  led  into  • 
courses  which  resulted  in  a  rupture  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Hall.  He  was  greatly  helped  by  them  at  this  • 
time,  and  in  September,  1829,  one  hundred  pounds  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  Mr. 
Donovan’s  pamphlet  for  the  advancement  of  the 
profession. 

The  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Apothecaries 
Hall  had  shrunk  at  quite  an  early  date  from  the 
original  sixty  to  about  thirty,  and  certain  reformers  - 
advocated  an  increase  to  three  hundred.  This  increase 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  original  shares - 
into  five  or  six  parts.  At  a  general  meeting,  however, 
held  on  19th  September,  1829,  the  Board  formally 
expressed  disapproval  of  dividing  the  shares,  or  of 
increasing  their  number.  This  resolution  was  modified 
by  another,  passed  on  the  following  October  3rd, 
agreeing  to  the  sub-division  of  the  old  stock  of  sixty* 
shares.  The  sub-division  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

An  old  grievance  against  the  Hall  was  that  even 
a  physician  was  required  to  serve  seven  years  before 
being  admitted  to  the  licence.  It  seems  this  rule  was 
not  always  carried  out,  for  under  date,  11th  August, 
1809,  we  read  that  Adam  Thompson,  Ballymoney, 
Antrim,  “  who  has  a  Surgeon  and  Physician  (Glasgow>- 
Degree,”  was  passed  after  serving  three  years  to  an 
apothecary. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Hall  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  in  which  steam  power  was  used.  On  20th 
November,  1829,  it  was  decided  : — “  That  it  is  expedient . 
that  a  steam  engine  be  erected  without  delay  for  the- 
purpose  of  powdering  drugs  and  other  objects.” 


THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES. 

c 

At  this  time  all  the  apothecaries  in  Ireland — and" 
they  numbered  about  1,500 — were  rent  into  two  sections. 
One  represented  the  Directors  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall, . 
controlling  the  examinations  and  issuing  the  licences— 
the  party  in  power  and  in  office.  The  other  party  com*- 
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prised  the  non-subscribers — the  independent  outside 
apothecaries  who  sought  for  an  amendment  of  the  Act 
which  would  reduce  the  seven  years  of  servitude,  make 
all  apothecaries  eligible  for  examinations,  and  improve 
the  calling  from  the  pharmaceutical  side.  This  party  had 
received  a  very  notable  accession  in  the  person  of  M.  . 
Donovan,  then  Governor  of  the  Hall.  A  vast  meeting 
of  the  Apothecaries  was  held  in  the  Dublin  Rotunda 
on  November  1st,  1829,  the  Directors  having  refused 
the  use  of  the  Hall.  Amendment  was  loudly  called 
for,  and  several  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Hall  announced 
they  would  sell  their  shares.  There  was  a  violent  dis¬ 
ruption  between  Donovan  and  his  colleagues,  and  he 
wrote  : — 

12  D’Olier  Street, 

December  5th,  1829. 

Sill, 

The  proceedings  of  the  Company  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall  for  some  time  past,  especially  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  them  on  3rd  inst. ,  have  induced  me  to  resign 
the  honour  of  being  Governor,  and,  of  course,  of  being 
a  Director. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

M.  DONOVAN. 

W.  Madden,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Apothecaries  Hall. 


Donovan's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  D. 
Moore  was  elected  Governor  in  his  place.  Meanwhile 
the  College  of  Physicians  wrote  to  know  what  amend¬ 
ments  to^  the  Act  were  contemplated  by  the  Apothe¬ 
caries.  The  latter  replied  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Rotunda  meeting. 

Donovan  returned  the  £100  which  was  giyen  to  him 
to  publish  his  pamphlet  on  behalf  of  the  Apothecaries, 
but  the  Chief  Secretary  espoused  the  causes  of  the 
Directors,  for  on  15th  April,  1830.  a  deputation  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Nichols,  Madden,  and  Carroll,  went  to 
London  with  £150  for  expenses— on  account— and  with 
powers  ‘  to  act  discretionary  for  the  good  of  this  Com- 
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pany,  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower  and  Mr.  G.  Moore.  ” 

In  the  end  the  waiting  policy  prevailed,  and  the 
Act  was  never  amended. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Licentiates  always  insisted 
on  their  right  to  be  present  at  every  examination,  for 
•  on  13th  June,  1830,  it  was  ordered;  ‘‘That  all 
Licentiates  attending  in  future  the  examinations  are 
required  to  enter  their  names  and  addresses  before 
entering  the  Boardroom.”  Under  the  same  date  the 
account  of  an  apothecary  named  Wadsworth,  for 
attendance  only  on  a  Mrs.  Bredon  was  reduced  from 
-eleven  to  seven  guineas. 


"HOW  THE  MASTER  APOTHECARY  BECAME 

LICENTS  ATE.” 

On  July  20th,  1826,  Mr.  McAlpin  moved,  and  it  was 
-.seconded  by  Dr.  Moore:  “That  the  appellation  of 
‘  Master  Apothecary  ’  is  degrading  to  the  profession, 
.  and  that  the  word  ‘  Licentiate  ’  be  the  term  used  for 
the  future.” 

The  Apothecaries  Society  of  London  were  applied 
to  in  1827  by  the  Dublin  Hall,  stating  they  contem¬ 
plated  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  an  amendment 
of  their  Act,  and  asking  their  brothers  in  London  to 
give  information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  Acts  in  theu* 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ,and  how  far  they  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  advantage  of  our  profession. 

It  was  resolved  on  October  12th,  1827 : — 

“That  no  person  who  has  not  a  licence  is  qualified 
to  act  as  Apothecary  to  a  Hospital,  Infirmary,  or  Jail, 
or  any  other  Public  Institution.”  , 

The  number  of  drugs  used  in  these  early  days  seems 
to  us  now  very  simple,  some  which  are  now  but  little 
used  being  then  in  constant  employment.  An  entry 
about  this  date  is  for  “Three  cases  of  Senna  and  one 
case  of  Cantharides.” 
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The  first  list  of  Licentiate  Apothecaries  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  this  period.  It  now  seems  an  obvious  task 
for  every  society,  but  in  those  days  it  was  no  easy 
matter,  Lord  Ross  directing  all  postmasters  to  assist 
the  Apothecaries  in  the  compilation  of  the  list. 


APOTHECARIES  AND  ARMY  ACCOUNTS  IN 

IRELAND. 

For  many  years,  even  after  the  Union,  charges^, 
against  the  Army  in  Ireland  were  paid  by  the  Irish 
Treasury.  About  1829  the  account  was  transferred  to  • 
London,  apparently  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  all . 
parties,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter : 

Apothecaries  Hall, 

6th  July,  1830. 

To  the  Director-General : 

Sir — I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
account  for  medicines  for  year  ending  December,  1829, 
amounting  to  £2,575  11s.  5|d. ,  is  still  unpaid. 

The  original  agreement  was  for  ready  money — 
which  was  invariably  fulfilled  as  long  as  the  payment 
was  made  by  the  Irish  Treasury. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  MADDEN,  Secretary 

It  was  decided  in  December,  1830,  to  have  Pro¬ 
fessorships  not  only  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,, 
but  also  of  Anatomy.  The  courses  were  to  be  of  six 
months’  duration,  and  lectures  were  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  demonstrations.  After  14th  November, 
1831,  candidates  were  also  to  produce  certificates  of 
attendance  in  courses  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  as  well  as  in  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy.  The  qualification  for  Pro¬ 
fessorship  was : — 

“  That  any  Member  or  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  Hall  of  Dublin  or  London,  or  any  Physician  or 
Surgeon,  Members  or  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
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Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh,  or  any  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  or  Universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  eligible.” 

The  fee  for  an  indoor  apprentice  was  fixed  at  two 
hundred  guineas,  except  in  the  case  of  near  relatives, 
who  might  be  instructed  gratuitously. 

In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Excise  it  is  shown : — 

“  That  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the 
Governors  and  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of 
Ireland  were  entitled  to  keep  a  still  containing  100 
gallons  for  rectifying  spirits  of  wine,  preparing  com¬ 
pounds,  and  scientific  purposes.” 

They  pray  that  the  privilege  may  be  continued. 

In  this connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  did  not  compound  medicines  for 
many  years  after  its  incorporation.  On  15th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1830,  G.  Holohan  being  Governor,  it  was  resolved : 
That  a  compounding  department  be  immediately  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  institution. 

On  8th  January,  1831,  Mr.  Robert  John  Kane,, 
apothecary,  of  Manor  Street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
was  sworn  in  as  proprietor.  This  was  the  future  Sir 
Robert  J.  Kane,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork.  He  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Apothecaries  Hall  on  11th  February,  1831.  Dr. 
Scratton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica, 
from  which  Donovan  was  rather  unceremoniously 
extruded.  He  had  held  both  professorships ;  and, 
being  requested  to  resign  one  of  them,  he  questioned 
the  right  of  the  Directors  to  remove  him.  Their  only 
reply  was  to  declare  the  posts  vacant,  and  to  elect 
thereto  Kane  and  Scratton. 

The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London  and  Dublin 
were  thereupon  asked  to  recognise  their  lectures.  To 
this  the  Irish  College  replied : — 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Dublin,  23rd  March,  1831. 

Sir*— I  am  instructed  by  the  President  and  Court  of 
Owners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in .  Ireland 
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to  state  that  the  President,  Mr.  MacNamara,  Mr. 
•Oollis,  and  Mr.  Cusack  have  been  deputed  to  confer 
"with  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Apothecaries 
Hall  respecting  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  licence  of  Apothecaries  Hall. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  etc., 

JAMES  HAWTHORN, 

Secretary. 

The  London  College  replied : — 

“From  the  Secretary: 

“  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 

“  10th  April,  1831. 

“  Sir— Having  laid  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
•of  this  College  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  I  am 
•directed  to  inform  you  that  the  certificates  printed  by 
the  Professors  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin,  of  attend¬ 
ance  in  their  courses  of  lectures  in  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Botany  will  be  received  by  this  College, 
provided  the  courses  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  this  College.” 

Subsequently  the  Irish  College  gave  recognition 
in  the  following  terms : — 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland  held  on  the  21st  May,  1S31, 

“The  College,  according  to  order,  proceeded  to 
take  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Court  of 
Licensers  relative  to  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  presented 
at  the  last  meeting. 

“Resolved: — That  Certificates  issued  by  the  Pro-, 
fessors  in  the  Apothecaries  Hall  shall  be  received  as 
qualifications  from  candidates  for  Letters  Testimonial, 
provided  such  Professors  conform  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  for  all  other  professors  and  lecturers. 

“JAMES  HAWTHORN, 

“  Secretary.  ” 

The  first  work  of  Sir  R.  Kane  as  a  chemist  of 
which  we  have  record  is  a  report  on  a  powder  which 
was  compounded  by  a  druggist  as  a  preparation  of 
calomel,  but  which  Kane  ascertained  to  be  really 
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'Corrosive  sublimate  !  Whereupon  proceedings  were 
•  ordered  against  the  druggist,  whose  name  was  Kelly. 


THE  LONDON  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  AND 

THE  HALL. 

In  these  days  formal  courses  of  lectures  and  of 
hospital  attendance  had  scarcely  become  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  essential  to  a  medical  diploma,  and  a  course 
•of  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  or  an  apothecary  was 
accepted  as  a  normal  method  of  learning  the  craft. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  that  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons  accepted  from  their  can- 
•  didates  as  evidence  of  proper  training  certificates  from 
.  an  Irish  apothecary  equally  as  from  an  English 
surgeon : — 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 

18th  May,  1822. 

Sir — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whether 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  this  College  would  be 
.  justified  in  refusing  evidence  of  anyone  having  served 
.  an  apprenticeship  in  Ireland  unaccompanied  by  the 
•certificate  (of  his  having  been  previously  examined  at 
Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin,  and  found  qualified  to  be 
.an  apprentice). 

I  am  further  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
information  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
imposition  with  respect  to  certificates  of  apprentice- 
•.ship  by  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  this  College. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDM.  BALFOUR, 

Secretary. 

The  Apothecaries  Hall  replied 

“That  the  Court  of  Examiners  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  refusing  such  evidence  without  said  certifi¬ 
cates  of  qualification  being  produced.” 

“  Further,  that  in  order  to  prevent  imposition, 
which  the  Court  is  informed  has  frequently  been 
practised  by  candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  your  Col- 
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lege — they  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  inquiries,. 
etc.” 

On  August  1st,  1832,  Dr.  P.  Clinton  was  elected 
Professor  of  Medical  Botany,  and  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  Dublin  daily  papers  for  a  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Physib.  The  post  of  a  professor 
must  be  delectable,  but  that  of  an  examiner  was,, 
apparently,  onerous  and  underpaid  !  For  the  entire 
year  1832  the  examination  of  apprentices  yielded  only 
£51 — for  about  fifty  examinations — and  that  of  Masters 
and  Assistants  only  £38.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
six  examiners  were  concerned  with  each  candidate,  and 
that  the  entire  sum  earned  by  the  half-dozen  for  each 
week  was  about  fifteen  shillings,  it  is  evident  that  the 
business  was  not  so  money-making.  It  is  highly  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  number  of  persons  who  applied 
for  certificates  of  qualification  as  apprentices — for  what 
is  described  as  the  classical  examination — were  some¬ 
times  ten  times  as  numerous  as  those  for  the  final 
certificate.  It  is  e/ident  they  took  their  final  qualifi¬ 
cations  from  the  English  or  Scotch  Colleges,  and  did 
not  intend  to  qualify  at  the  Dublin  Hall.  At  the  same 
time  the  addresses  given  are  almost  invariably  in 
Ireland. 

Cholera  apparently  broke  out  in  1832,  and  the 
usual  device  of  erecting  Cholera  Hospitals  was  adopted 
by  the  Government.  On  August  3rd  the  Hall  lodged 
a  complaint  with  the  Board  of  Health  that  persons 
were  being  appointed  as  apothecaries  to  those  hospitals- 
without  being  duly  qualified. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  a  physician  of  considerable  note  in 
Dublin,  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of  Physic  to- 
Apothecaries  Hall  on  September  3rd,  1832— under  the- 
restriction  of  the  Professors  already  appointed.  He 
rapidly  became  one  ot  the  most  successful  teachers,  and 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Cecilia  Street  School 
to.  a  higher  stage  of  activity.  The  lectures  were- 
evidently  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  for  the  University 
of  Glasgow  recommended  them  by  resolution  of  12th 

September,  1832,  as  part  of  the  course  necessary  for 
Graduation.  * 
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The  form  of  Certificate  or  Diploma  varied  a  good 
<ieal  from  time  to  time.  That  adopted  in  1S32  was  :— 

APOTHECARIES  HALL  OF  IRELAND. 

.  Mr.  A.  B.,  having  been  solemnly  and  publicly 
-examined,  obtained  his  Diploma,  qualifying  him  to 
practise  as  an  Apothecary. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 

W.  MADDEN, 

Secretary. 

J.  WALLACE, 

Governor. 

The  London  College  of  Surgeons,  having  already 
recognised  the  Lectures  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Chemistry,  on  29th  September,  1832,  announced: — 

“  The  Court  will  receive  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Ferguscn  in  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  at  Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin,  provided  the 
same  shall  occupy  a  period  of  six  months.” 


'THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  AND  THE  HALL. 

*  y 

Although  the  English  and  Scotch  Colleges  of 

•  Surgeons  at  once  granted  recognition  to  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Dublin  Apothecaries  Hall,  the  Irish 
College  was  somewhat  costive  in  giving  approbation. 
Whereupon  the  Hall  at  once  declared  war  upon  the 
College,  and  refused  to  recognise  its  lectures  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  and  “Saunders’ 
News  Letter”  the  following: — 

NOTICE. 

,  APOTHECARIES  HALL  OF  IRELAND. 

That,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  no  certificate  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  lectures  by  professors  to  public  institutions 
(excepting  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
shall  be  received  as  part  of  the  course  of  education 
-  required  by  the  regulations  of  this  Hall,  unless  such 
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institution  shall  receive  as  corresponding  parts  of  the- 
course  of  education  required  by  the  regulations  the 
lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  to  the  Apothecaries. 
Hall. 

Signed  by  Order, 

S.  WALLACE, 

Governor. 

25th  October,  1832. 

In  these  early  days  ethical  rules  as  to  advertise¬ 
ments  were  not  so  well  defined  as  now,  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  the  following  rule  laid  down  in  1832:— 

u  The  Court  of  Examiners  hereby  give  notice  that 
they  will  not  authorise  any  advertisement  published 
by  persons  who  have  obtained  their  diploma  to- 
practise.” 


AMENDING  THE  APOTHECARIES  ACTS. 

The  turmoil  which  was  created  about  the  year  1829  ■ 
regarding  the  position  of  apothecaries  in  Great  Britain 
was  allowed  to  die  out.  Parliamentary  commissions 
sat  and  heard  much  evidence.  The  Dublin  Hall' 
appointed  a  well-known  Parliamentary  lawyer,  H.  M. 
O'Hanlon,  to  watch  their  interests,  but  on  10th  July,. 
1833,  the  House  of  Commons  decided : — 

“  That  before  any  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  for 
Regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout 
England  and  Wales  shall  be  passed  into  a  Law,  it  is 
advisable  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  subject  than 
can  effectually  be  done  during  the  present  session  of" 
Parliament.” — Which  meant  the  Bill  was  dead. 

Attendance  on  clinical  lectures  at  hospitals  were 
a  comparatively  recent  requirement  with  all  Examining 
Boards.  In  1834  a  course  of  hospital  attendance  was 
first  instituted  by  Apothecaries  Hall.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  “The  Lancet  ”  excited  intense  hostility 
by  reporting  the  surgical  lectures  of  Sir  Arthur  Cooper 
and  other  London  surgeons.  The  gentlemen  in  ques- 
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tion  considered  their  teachings  should  be  confined  to 
the  immediate  circle  of  their  auditors,  and  they 
furiously  resented  the  attempt  to  have  them  published 
for  readers  at  large. 

The  requirements  as  to  the  recognition  of  lectures, 
by  the  Dublin  Hall  was  well  up  to  date  in  1833.  It  was. 
resolved : — 

1.  That  the  Court  will  not  recognise  any  teacher 
who  lectures  on  more  than  one.  branch  of  medical 
science. 

2.  The  teacher  must  be  in  possession  of  means  for 
the  full  illustration  of  his  lectures — viz.  :  If  in  Chemis¬ 
try,  that  he  possesses  a  laboratory  and  apparatus ;  in 
Materia  Medica,  a  museum ;  in  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology,  a  museum  sufficiently  filled  with  preparations 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  fresh  medicines. 

3.  That  the  lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  must  be  either  a  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  Glasgow. 

4.  That  the  lecturer  in  Materia  Medica  must  have 
one  of  the  above  qualifications,  or  have  been  six  years 
a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland  or 
London. 

5.  That  the  lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
must  be  either  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  London  or  Dublin,  or  recognised  by  their 
bodies. 

6.  Demonstrators  likewise. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Apothecaries. 
School  was  Kane,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  He 
soon  became  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  founded  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
a  special  letter  of  recommendation,  with  seal  attached, 
was  sent  by  the  Hall  to  the  Dublin  Society.  Kane  was 
accordingly  elected,  and  considerably  enhanced  his 
reputation  thereby. 
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The  College  of  Physicians  claimed  the  questionable 
honour  of  certifying  candidates  who  had  been  rejected 
as  unfit  to  practise  by  the  Apothecaries  Hall.  On  4th 
August,  1835,  the  Secretary  writes  to  the  College 
“Mr.  G.  H.  Pyne,  having  been  examined  and  rejected 
by  the  Apothecaries  Hall  for  the  third  time,  is  now 
legally  qualified  to  be  examined  by  the  College  of 
Physicians.  ” 

In  1834  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  held  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  uf  Irish  manufactures,  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Chief 
Chemist,  sent  a  number  of  specimens  of  chemicals  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  Hall,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

There  were  at  this  time  a  number  of  Private 
Schools  of  Medicine  in  Dublin — at  Peter  Street,  Park 
Street,  Marlborough  Street,  Mark  Street,  etc.,  and  a 
very  useful  code  of  rules  was  adopted  by  the  Hall, 
requiring  each  teacher  to  establish  his  fitness  for  the 
post  of  lecturer,  his  equipment  for  teaching,  and 
generally  the  character  of  the  school.  No  person 
lecturing  on  more  than  one  subject  was  recognised.  '  < 

Hitherto  the  Hall  had  itself  given  lectures  in  Mary 
Street,  but  the  Cecilia  Medical  School  was  afterwards 
acquired.  The  system  of  founding  it  consisted  in  a 
combination  of  a  grant  from  the  Hall  of  some  £300  and 
a  further  sum  of  about  £2,000  raised  by  the  several 
professors.  When  one  of  these  gentlemen  vacated 
office  his  successor  paid  him  the  sum  he  originally  lent 
the  School. 

The  Rev.  Fras.  Pentland,  of  The  Glebe,  Wexford, 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  share  held  by  John  Pent- 
land,  who  was  many  times  Master  of  the  Apothecaries 
Society  before  the  Hall  was  founded. 

On  April  16th,  1835,  Dr.  Kane  wrote  that  the 
•College  of  Physicians  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
connection  as  Director  and  Chemist  to  the  Hall,  and 
“  regretting  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  the 
honour  of  being  member  of  a  body  to  which  in  its 
public  capacity  so  much  merit  is  due  for  the  steady 
continuance  in  promoting  moral  and  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  which  has  distinguished  it.”  He  was  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  to  continue  as  Professor  in  the  School 
in  an  unconnected  manner. 
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Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  made  to  patch  up  the 
-quarrel  between  the  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries. 
^Neither  body  would  recognise  the  lecture  certificate  of 
the  other,  and  in  July,  1835,  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Hall  for  reciprocal  recognition.  On  12th  July  the 
College  of  Surgeons  replied  that  they  would  not  adopt 
the  suggestion,  whereupon  the  Hall  decided  to  found 
a  proper  school  of  its  own. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  was 
.apparently  engaged  at  this  time  in  many  barometric 
experiments.  Under  the  date,  18th  September,  1835, 
we  find  that  he  was  given  the  generous  loan  from  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  of  “  one  hundredweight  of  quick¬ 
silver  ”  for  one  month.  This  suggests  a  colossal  scale 
of  experimentation. 

,  The  Belfast  Fever  Hospital  and  Dispensary  having 
in  June,  1836,  elected  an  unqualified  person  to  act  as 
apothecary  to  the  institution,  the  Hall  sent  “copy  of 
extracts  from  various  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on 
the  subject,  by  which  you  can  see  the  illegality  of  your 
proceeding,”  and  threatening  to  take  “legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  individual  so  appointed.”  Up  to  this 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  a  legal  remedy 
did  not  obtain. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  apothecary  was 
simply  a  dispenser  of  medicines  and  vendor  of  drugs 
instead  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The  contrary  is 
clearly  proved  on  so  early  a  date  as  8th  July,  1836, 
when  it  was  decided,  on  application  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Apothecaries,  to  fix  a  scale  of  maximum  of 
fees  for  attendance  and  charges  for  medicines.  Here 
the  “fee  for  attendance”  and  the  “charge  for  medi¬ 
cines  ”  are  carefullv  differentiated. 

Amongst  the  schools  which  at  this  time  clamoured 
for  recognition  by  the  Apothecaries  Hall  was  the 
“  Cork  School  of  Physic  and  Surgery.”  It  had  a  very 
competent  staff— Dr,  Woodroffe,  Lecturer  on  Surgery ; 
Dr.  E.  N.  Townsend  on  Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Butt 
•on  Midwifery ;  and  Dr.  Harvey  on  Anatomy.  They 
were  mostly  Trinity  Graduates  and  Diplomates  of  the 
Irish  College  of  Surgeons.  They  were  assisted  by  Dr. 
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Wheland,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  The  School  wash¬ 
able  to  boast  of  being  fully  supplied  with  subjects  for 
dissection.  Belfast  was  but  badly  supplied  with  Medi¬ 
cal  Schools  at  this  date  (1836),  but  the  lectures  on 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution 
delivered  by  Dr.  Marshall  were  recognised. 

DOCTORS  AS  PROFESSORS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  was  one- 
of  the  first,  and  the  most  notable,  of  the  medical 
men  who  filled  for  about  sixty  years  the  Chairs  of 
Chemistry  in  British  and  Irish  Universities.  Now  the 
science  has  become  so  specialised  that  it  is  regarded 
scarcely  as  an  advantage  for  a  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  be  a  physician,  but  for  many  years  the  other  view 
prevailed.  Thomson  had  a  considerable  reputation  as- 
a  practical  chemist,  and  he  was  asked  in  October,  1836,. 
“  to  recommend  an  operative  chemist  for  Apothecaries  - 
Hall.’’  Apparently  on  his  recommendation  a  very  com¬ 
petent  chemist  named  Ferguson  worked  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Stratton,  a  very  able  lecturer,  resigned  the-. 
Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  several  good  candidates 
came  forward  at  once,  including  Dr.  Allerdyce,  Dr.  P. 
Hunt,  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Dr.  Shanahan,  and 
Dr.  Tyson. 

Dr.  Percival  Hunt  was  elected,  and  lectured  for 
many  years. 

The  Belfast  School  began  to  develop  soon  after¬ 
wards  as  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Belfast 
Institution,  and  the  lectures  of  Andrews  in  Chemistry 
were  recognised.  In  August,  1836,  Dr.  Drummond 
applied  for  recognition  of  his  Course  of  Anatomy,  and’ 
guaranteed  an  “ample  supply  of  subjects.”  In  Ire¬ 
land,  alas!  during  the  entire  nineteenth  century,, 
dissecting-room  “subjects”  were  more  “plentiful”* 
and  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Thus,  whilst  a  Dublin  or  Cork  student  paid  about  two* 
guineas  for  his  “  subject,”  the  cost  of  one  in  Oxford 
was  twenty-five  guineas.  In  fact,  it  became  quite  easy 
to  ruin  a  university  by  withholding  the  supply  of  dead 
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bodies,  and  when  the  Anti-Clerical  Party  of  the- 
University  of  Brussels  became  intolerant  and  exclusive 
the  Clericals  retorted  by  forming  a  charitable  burial 
society  to  inter  intact  the  mortal  remains  of  any  poor 
persons  who  did  not  wish  their  remains  to  reach 
Louvain  University.  In  the  result  the  Anti-Clericals- 
had  to  capitulate,  because  the  material  for  the  medical 
school  was  cut  off. 

Dr.  Clinton  Harvey  resigned  the  Professorship  of 
Botany,  and  an  election  for  the  post  took  place  on 
14th  April,  1837.  The  candidates  were  Dr.  Litton,  who 
got  11  votes ;  Dr.  Allerdyce,  who  got  10 ;  and  Doctors 
Scanlon,  Travers,  and  Mitchell.  Dr.  Litton  was 
accordingly  elected. 

It  was  further  decided  to  found  fresh  professor¬ 
ships,  and  “  Saunders’  News  Letter  ”  for  June,  1837, 
announced  that  applications  would  be  received  for  the 
Professorships  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  the  newly-founded  School  of  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland.  In  all  future  appoint¬ 
ments  the  professors  of  the  School  were  to  submit 
three  names  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Hall. 

A  certain  John  Stephenson,  who  practised  as  an1 
apothecary  in  Limerick  under  cover  of  a  British 
diploma,  was  prosecuted  for  illegal  practice.  His  case 
excited  much  sympathy,  and  both  Lord  Morpeth  and 
the  Attorney-General  intervened  in  his  favour.  The 
Attornev-GeneraPs  letter  referred  to  an  anomaly  which- 
still  exists : — 

“  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the- 
public  in  Ireland,  and  I  know  it  would  be  acceptable- 
to  the  public  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  ail  persons* 
adjudged  by  the  constituted  medical  authorities  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire  to  be  qualified  to  dispense  medicine 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  Ireland.” 

It  also  inquires  : — 

“  Whether  your  body  would  object  to  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  your  monopoly?” 

In  reply  the  Hall  points  out  that  Mr.  Stephenson 
has  committed  an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  they* 
refer  the  Attorney-General 
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“To  the  existing  law'  in  England  and  Scotland 
where  the  same  disqualification  is  in  force  against  the 
Irish  apothecary.” 

They  further  state  “  they  are  most  anxious  to  have 
the  injustice  removed  and  to  have  a  system  of  education 
established  for  the  Three  Kingsdoms  on  an  equal  and 
just  principle,  and  not  have  the  English  apothecary 
required  to  serve  five  years’  apprenticeship  and  two 
years’  lectures,  the  Scotch  apothecary  no  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  all,  and  the  Irish  apothecary  fined  heavily  if 
he  takes  an  apprentice  before  he  has  passed  a  strict 
clinical  examination  and  afterwards  served  seven 
years.”  “They  most  earnestly  implore”  the  Attorney- 
General  to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  accomplish 
the  desired  reform. 

And,  of  course,  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  candidates  for  the  Chair  of  Surgery  were 
Doctors  Ellis,  Stapleton,  and  Byrne ;  for  Forensic 
Medicine,  Doctors  Leet,  Brady,  and  O’Reilly ;  for 
Midwifery,  Doctors  Adams,  Power,  and  Carmichael. 
Ellis,  Liet,  and  Adams  were  elected. 

The  Medical  Charter  Act  was  at  this  time  before 
Parliament,  and  the  Hall  endeavoured  to  effect  that 
the  larger  hospitals  and  infirmaries  should  have  legally- 
qualified  apothecaries  attached,  and  that  the  single 
medical  officers  to  the  smaller  institutions  should  have 
their  licence  to  practise  pharmacy.  This  principle  was 
to  some  extent  accepted  in  the  Act. 

In  November,  1837,  the  fight  between  the  Surgeons 
and  the  Hall  began  in  real  earnest  by  the  publication 
of  the  following  notice : — 

That  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  lately  passed 
a  prohibition  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  lectures  of 
the  Professors  of  Apothecaries  Hall,  even  those  of 
their  own  members  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
the  Hall  School,  the  Hall  will  not  receive  any  lectures 
delivered  by  the  Professors  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  by  any  of  its  members  or  licentiates,  till  the  above 
resolution  be  rescinded. 

“J.  W.  CARROLL. 

“J.  McMUNN.” 
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In  July,  1838,  Dr.  Kane  was  appointed  “  Inspecting- 
Chemist  to  attend  daily  in  Laboratory,  and  to  engage 
in  the  different  pharmaceutical  processes.” 

At  this  period  the  Examination  for  the  Licence  to’ 
Act  as  an  Apothecary  appears  to  have  been  very 
thorough  and  complete. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  formed  itself  into  six 
sections,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  order : — 

1st  Section. —Translating  and  explaining  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  extemporaneous 
prescriptions. — Mr.  O’Flaherty  and  Dr.  McMunn. 

2nd  Section. — Practical  Pharmacy. — Mr.  Knowles 
and  Mr.  Mulloy. 

3rd  Section. — Materia  Medica  and  Botany. — Mr. 
Botty  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

4th  Section. — Chemistry  and  Physics. — Dr.  Atkin¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Munn, 

5th  Section. — Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Mr.  Car- 
roll  and  Dr.  Sheridan. 

6th  Section. — Practice  of  Medicine. — Mr.  Madden, 
Senr.,  and  Dr.  Liet. 

One  part  of  the  examination  was  ordered  to  be 
viva-voce,  and  the  other  practical  by  demonstration 
and  experiment. 

Notes  of  the  examination  to  be  kept  by  the  Chair, 
and  in  the  result  of  insufficient  answering  in  the  first 
four  sections,  examination  to  be  discontinued. 

C.  H.  LEET. 

W.  D.  MOORE. 

About  1837— It  was  decided  to  address  Dr.  Johnston 
on  his  escape  from  a  foul  conspiracy  levelled  at  his 
character.  -  * 

He  replied  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall 
of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  but  feel  gratified  to  find  the  members 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  medical  profession 
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-coming  forward  to  address  me  on  the  present  occasion 
A  base  attempt  has  been  made  to  injure  my  reputa¬ 
tion — what  attempt  has  totally  failed,  and  it  i3  most 
.satisfactory  to  me  to  receive  on  this  occasion  public 
expressions  of  confidence  and  approbation  from  those 
whose  good  opinion  I  most  value. 

The  expression  of  such  sentiments,  coming  from 
so  respectable  a  public  body  as  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  is  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  me,  and  I  beg,  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  convey 
to  them  my  best  thanks  for  the  address  with  which’ 
they  have  honoured  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


RECOGNITION  OF  LECTURERS. 

At  a  Court  of  Directors  this  1st  November,  1833. 
Present : — 

Governor  Carroll,  Madden,  Atkinson,  O’Mara, 
Kane,  Betty,  Laughlin,  Trenor,  King,  Nugent. 

Examined : 

William  Herbert,  Dublin,  Apprent.  ;  Granted. 
William  A.  Reynolds,  Belturbet,  Cavan,  Apprent.  : 
Granted. 

Michael  J.  Lyons,  Cork,  Apprent.  ;  Granted. 

Peter  King,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Leitrim,  Apprent.  ; 
Postponed. 

Resolved : — 

That  the  following  regulations  with  regards  to  the 
recognition  of  Lectures  by  this  Institution  be  adopted  - 

L  No  attendance  on  lectures  will  qualify  a  candi- 
•  date  for  examination  unless  the  lecturer  is  recognised 
by  the  Court. 

^  II.  The  names  of  the  lecturers  recognised  bv  the 

Court  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Clerk  at  the 
Hall. 

III.  The  teachers  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,'- 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  recognised  by  the  constituted 
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medical  authorities  in  those  places  respectively,  are 
recognised  by  the  Courts,  and  certificates  given  by  the 
Continental  Universities  are  also  recognised  and 
^received  by  the  Court. 

Resolved : — 

That  the  Court  will  not  recognise  any  teacher  who 
may  give  lectures  on  more  than  one  branch  o£  medical 
science. 

That  satisfactory  assurance  shall  be  given  that  the 
teacher  is  in  possession  of  the  means  for  the  full  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  lectures — viz.  :  If  on  Chemistry,  that  he 
possess  a  laboratory  and  apparatus  ;  on  Materia  Medica, 
a  museum ;  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  a  museum 
sufficiently  filled  with  preparations  and  the  means  of 
procuring  fresh  specimens. 

That  the  lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  must  be  either  a  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  a  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine 
•  of  either  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow. 

That  the  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  must  be  either 
a  Fellow,  Licentiate,  or  a  graduated  Doctor  of  one  of 
the  above  Universities  or  have  been  six  years  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland  or 
London. 

That  the  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  must 
be  either  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London  or  Dublin,  or  recognised  by  those  bodies. 

Demonstrators  likewise. 

No  schools  or  lecturer  recognised  by  this  Court 
unless  he  or  they  present  the  visitation  of  members 
-deputed  for  that  purpose. 

J.  McMUNN. 

NOTICE  OF  A  MOTION. 

Resolved : — 

That  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Pounds  be  allocated 
to  the  purchasing  of  Shares  now  in  the  market  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Watts. 

R.  BARKER. 

J.  McMUNN. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  COLLEGE  AND  DUBLIN 

LECTURERS. 

r 

Edinburgh,  15th  September,  1832. 

Sir — I  will  take  care  that  your  application  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  an  early  day,  bub 
I  now  write  for  some  additional  information  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  a  decision.  And  first  as  to  Mr..  Kane : 
is  he  a  medical  man  holding  a  diploma  or  degree,  and 
does  he  possess  any  of  the  qualifications  mentioned  in 
the  first  page  of  this  letter  ?  I  have  marked  the  para¬ 
graphs.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  all  of  them,  I  wish 
to  know  how  many  lectures  they  give  weekly  and  for 
how  many  months  ?  Mr.  Stratton  received  a  recognition 
in  1828  on  condition  of  his  giving  lectures  only  on  two 
subjects,  Materia  Medica  and  Practice  of  Physic.  To* 
this  condition  I  presume  he  adheres?  Medical  Botany 
is  no  part  of  our  curriculum,  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page.  As  I  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  term  of  my  Presiding  this  day,  be  so  good 
as  to  address  your  reply  to  my  successor  in  office,  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GAIRDNER. 

William  Madden,  Esq. 

Apothecaries  Hall,  Dublin, 

22nd  September,  1832. 

Sir — I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  inst.  from  your  predecessor  in  office,  Dr.  Gairdner, 
requesting  to  know  some  additional  particulars  relative 
to  the  Professors  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  him  of  the 
10th,  and  I  beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  your 
Colleges  in  reply  to  the  queries :  1st,  that  Mr.  R.  J. 
Kane  is  a  member  and  Director  of  Apothecaries  Hau 
of  Ireland,  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  Geologi¬ 
cal,  and  Zoological  Societies  of  Dublin,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Chemistry  of  Paris,  Editor  of  the  “  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science/’  and  that 
Tickets  for  Lectures  delivered  by  him  are  received  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  and  London  as 


part  of  their  qualification ;  2nd,  that  the  lectures 
delivered  by  each  of  the  Professors  will  be  every  second 
day  and  continue  for  six  months.  Hoping  this  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  satisfactory  on  the  subjects. 
i-\  I  am,  etc., 

WILL  MADDEN,  ESQ. 

To  Dr.  John  Campbell, 

Albany  Street,  Edinburgh. 

DR.  W.  D.  MOORE  SUCCEEDED  DONOVAN. 

This  Dr.  Moore  was  a  distinguished  and  scholarly 
man,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  of  Dublin,  as  well 
as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  wrote 
several  papers  on  “  Pharmacy  in  Ireland  ”  in  the 
“  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.” 

An  instructive  entry  appears  under  date  of  10th 
December,  1839  : — • 

‘‘The  memorial  of  Dr.  Keenan,  of  Belfast,  now  a 
prisoner  in  Carrickfergus  Jail,  for  having  acted  as  an 
Apothecary  without  being  duly  qualified — being  read — 
ordered : 

“  That  in  consequence  of  said  memorial,  Dr 
Keenan  be  informed  that  in  case  he  will  give  them  a 
letter  of  guarantee  that  neither  he  nor  any  person  for 
him  will  henceforth  act  as  Apothecary  or  compound 
medicines  until  duly  qualified  to  do  so  according  to  law, 
they  will  withdraw  further  opposition.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Hall  acted  with  undue 
severity  against  medical  practitioners,  and  excited 
feelings  of  resentment  which  were  harmful. 

It  is  little  known  that  Dr.  Jenner  was  created  a 
Freeman  of  Dublin  about  the  year  1804  for  his  services 
to  humanity  by  the  discovery  of  Vaccination.  In  1840 
the  Hall  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of  making 
Vaccination  compulsory,  stating  they  were  impressed 
with  its  value. 

In  May,  1840,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  London 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  “  co-operation  to  obtain  from 
the  Legislature  such  changes  as  will  ensure  uniformity 
of  education  and  equality  of  privilege.”  . 
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In  reply  the  London  Society  state,  through  M.  It. 
Upton:  In  communicating  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London  they  have  intimated  their  willing* 
ness  that  the  apprenticeship  claim,  which  is  at  present 
imperative,  should  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  its 
being  modified  under  certain  circumstances. 

On  November  20th,  1840,  a  new  by-law  was  passed 
allowing  any  physicians  or  surgeons  who  had  been  in 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  for  three  years  to  enter  for 
the  Licence  Examination.  The  opinion  of  Council  had 
been  taken  in  t!  e  matter,  but  it  was  decided  to  give 
the  privilege  only  to  those  who  had  applied  before  July 
1st,  1841. 

Dr.  O’Brien  Adams  having  resigned  the  Chair  of 
Midwifery,  consequent  on  his  removal  to  Kingstown,  Dr. 
Speedy  was  elected  as  his  successor  on  11th  December, 
1840. 

In  1841,  as  usual,  a  Medical  Reform  Bill  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  notable  petition  against 
it,  presented  by  Viscount  Morpeth,  the  Apothecaries 
Hall  claim  that  “they  have  always  demanded  from 
candidates  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
have  best  chosen  a  course  of  medical  education  for 
candidates  to  pursue,  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
as  extreme  as  that  of  any  other  medical  body  in  the 
Empire. 

“  .  .  .  They  are  the  ordinary  medical  authority  of 
the  Irish  public.” 

The  Secretary  received,  as  a  hde,  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services  during  the  year,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  got  a  yearly  salary  until  the  year  1841,  when  it 
was  decided  to  pay  him  the  modest  yearly  sum  of  £30. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  Directors  was  charged 
with  the  heinous  offence  of  introducing  certain  medi¬ 
cines  of  “  spurious  quality  namely,  Dalby’s  Car¬ 
minative  and  Steers  Opodeldoi  into  the  establishment, 
He  was  so  penitent  at  the  exposure  that  he  resigned 
office.  These  patent  medicines  were  submitted  to  the 
Stamp  Office,  but  the  Solicitor  of  the  Stamp  Office 
informed  them  there  was  nc  officer  for  the  issuing  of 
such  stamps  in  Ireland,  and  he  cohld  take  no  cognisance 
of  the  matter.  •••..  «  ,  -•>  v 
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GOVERNORS  OF  THE:  APOTHECARIES  HALL  OF 

IRELAND. 


1791.  Henry  Hunt. 

1792.  Henry  Hunt. 

1793.  Henry  Hunt.  r 

1794.  Henry  Hunt. 

1795.  Henry  Hunt, 
i  Henry  Hunt. 

[John  Pentland. 

1797.  James  Hunt. 

1798.  Daniel  G.  Moore.. 

1799.  Robert  Powell. 

1800.  Michael  Dalton. 

1801.  Nathaniel  Craven. 

1802.  William  Armstrong. 

1803.  Joshua  Holmes. 

1804.  Nathaniel  Craven. 

1805.  James  Hunt. 

1806.  Daniel  C.  Moore. 

1807.  William  Armstrong. 

1808.  Roger  Dockrey. 

1809.  William  Hare. 

1810.  John  Ussher. 

1811.  John  Wm.  Moore. 

1812.  Irwin  McAlpin. 

1813.  William  Callaghan. 

1814.  Joshua  Holmes. 

1815.  Nathaniel  Craven. 

1816.  Daniel  G.  Moore, 

1817.  George  Kierhan. 

1818.  Irwin  McAlpin. 

1819.  William  Callaghan. 

1820.  Joshua  Holmes.  - 

1821.  John  Lloyd.  \> 

1822.  John  Lloyd. 

1823.  Justin  Kearney. 

1824.  John  Carroll. 

1825.  John  Nicholls. 

1826.  William  Madden. 

1827.  William  Dillon. 

1828.  Robert  King. 


1829. *  Michael  Donovan.  ' 

1830.  George  Halahan.  1 

1831.  John  Kennedy;  • 

1832.  Samuel  Wallace. 

1833.  John  McMunm 

1834.  Thomas  Nugent.,  L 
1835..  Richard  Barker.  - 

1836.  Robert  Mulock. 

1837.  John  Betty. 

1838.  George  Atkinson.. 

1839.  Charles  Williams. 

1840.  •  Charles  Leet. 

1841.  Wm.  Madden,  Junr 

1842.  W.  Daniel  Moore., 

1843.  Charles  Holmes. 

1844.  Jerh.  0’Flaherty.r 

1845.  Thomas  Collins.  , 

1846.  Ralph  McDermott. 

1847.  Wm.  Madden,  Senr. 

1848.  John  McMunn., 

1849.  Richard  Barker. 

1850.  Robert  Mulock. 

1851.  John  Shea. 

1852.  Henry  P.  Nolan. 

1853.  Edward  E.  Boland. 

1854.  Sir  Geo.  B.  Owens. 

1855.  Wm.  Madden,  Senr 

1856.  John  McMunn. 

1857.  Charles  H.  Leet. 

1858.  Wm.  Madden,  Senr. 

1859.  Wm.  Madden,  Junr. 

1860.  Christopher  Shaw. 

1861.  Charles  Holmes. 

1862.  J.  O’ Flaherty. 

1863.  Thomas  Collings. 

1864.  Robert  Mulock. 

1865.  George  B.  Owens. 

1866.  Wm.  Madden,  Senr. 

1867.  George  Wyse, 
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1868. 

Henry  P.  Nolan. 

1869. 

John  Shea. 

1870. 

Arthur  Harvey. 

1871. 

Robt.  Montgomery. 

1872. 

Thomas  Collins. 

1873. 

Edward  J.  O’Neill. 

"  1874. 

John  Ryan. 

1875. 

John  Ryan. 

1876. 

J.  O’Flaherty. 

1877. 

James  Shaw. 

1878. 

H.  P.  Nowlan. 

1879. 

John  Evans. 

1880. 

Edward  H.  Boland. 

1881. 

Thomas  Collins. 

1882. 

Thomas  Collins. 

1883. 

Thomas  Collins. 

1884. 

Thomas  Collins. 

1885. 

R.  Montgomery. 

1886. 

E.  J.  O’Neill. 

1887. 

E.  J.  O’Neill. 

1888. 

Charles  Moore. 

1889. 

Charles  Moore. 

1890. 

R.  G,  O’ Flaherty. 
R.  G.  O’ Flaherty. 

1891. 

1892.  Patrick  0.  Baxter, 

1893.  Patrick  C.  Baxter. 

1894.  C.  R.  C.  Tichbourne. 

1895.  C.  R.  C.  Tichbourne. 

1896.  Sir  R.  Jackson. 

1897.  Sir  R.  Jackson. 

1898.  James  Raverty. 

1899.  James-  Raverty. 

1900.  H.  A.  Auchinleck. 

1901.  G.  A.  Striitch. 

1902.  G.  A.  Stritch. 

1903.  Arthur  Atock. 

1904.  Arthur  Atock. 

1905.  F.  G.  Adye  Curran. 

1906.  F.  G.  Adye  Curran. 

1907.  Seymour  Stritch. 

1908.  Seymour  Stritch. 

1909.  Caleb  J.  Powell. 

1910.  Caleb  J.  Powell. 

1911.  E.  Magennis. 

1912.  E.  Magennis. 

1913.  J.  C.  McWalter. 

1914.  J.  C.  McWalter. 

1915.  T.  G.  McGrath. 

1916.  T.  G.  McGrath. 
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PRESENT  POSITION  OF  APOTHECARIES  HALL. 

The  Medical  Act  of  1858  recognised  the  Dublin 
Apothecaries  Hall — the  old  Guild  of  Apothecaries  of 
the  City  of  Dublin — as  a  Medical  Licensing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  empowered  to  grant  diplomas  to  practise 
medicine.  The  same  privilege  was  also  conferred  on 
the  London  Apothecaries  Hall.  In  old-time  charters 
the  term  “Hall”  has  the  same  meaning  as  “College.” 
The  assemblage  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  in  their 
meeting  room  was  called  a  “Full  Hall,”  and  the 
buildings  dedicated  to  this  purpose  in  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Dublin  were  long  known  as  “Surgeons 
Hall,”  “Physicians  Hall,”  and  “Apothecaries  Hall.” 
Now  the  word  “  College  ”  is  often  applied  to  the  actual 
building,  though,  of  course,  it  properly  means  that 
corporation  of  learned  persons  who  assemble  there. 

At  one  time  these  two  bodies,  the  College  of  (Sur¬ 
geons  and  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  united  to  give  a 
conjoint  diploma  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  questioned  the  power 
of  the  Apothecaries  Hall  to  confer  a  licence  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  an  injunction  was  taken  to  prevent  it  entering 
into  conjunction  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
for  the  purpose.  The  case  was  heard  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  decided  that  the  licence  conferred  by 
the  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  recognised  under  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858,  was  a  licence  in  Medicine.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  Medical  Acts  contain  a  special 
section  safeguarding  the  rights  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland. 

The  agreement  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  having 
terminated,  the  Apothecaries  Hall  applied  to  the 
General  Medical  Council  to  appoint  Assistant  Exam¬ 
iners  in  Surgery,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  confer  a  full 
qualification,  registrable  under  the  Medical  Acts  of 
1886,  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  Those 
Assistant  Examiners  having  been  appointed,  the  curious 
state  of  affairs  which  now  exists  is  that  the  certificate 
of  this  Hall,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Dublin 
Guild,  is  a  complete  qualification  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
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'Midwifery,  and  Pharmacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
licence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland, 
;by  itself,  is  not  now  recognised  as  a  complete  quali¬ 
fication  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Neither  is  the 
Letters  Testimonial  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
although  the  two  diplomas,  taken  conjointly,  do  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  qualification.  It  further  happens  that 
not  even  the  M.D.  degree  of  Dublin  or  Belfast  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  of  the  National  University,  confers  the  same 
amount  of  privileges  to  practise,  because  those  degrees 
do  not  qualify  the  holder  to  practise  pharmacy, 

■  .  •  -  -  •.  i 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Licentiates  of  Apothecaries 
Hall  are  serving  during  the  present  war.  'Amongst 
•  them  is,  at  least,  one  Surgeon-General.  Dr.  Seymour 
Stritch,  a  former  Governor,  served  as  a  combatant, 
being  a  Captain  in  the  Connaught  Rangers.  He  was 
killed  in  France. 
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